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Pro^ucf's  Por  \our  Heaylt’k! 


Food  Safety  First! 

Separate  10  minute  on-the-job  training  video  series 
-Top  Ten  Causes  of  Foodborne 
illness 

-Personal  Hygiene  8c  Handwashing 
-Cross  Contannination 
-Cleaning  8c  Sanitation 
-Time  and  Temperature  Abuse 

Teaching  principles  which  are  applicable  to  all  aspects  ot  food  service 
A  sample  program  is  available  on  CD-ROM.  See  us  on  the  Internet  tor  detailsl 


For  More  about  our  products,  visit  our  websites 


www.foodsafetyfirst.com 


www.glogerm.com 


A 


e  your  employees  spreading  germs?  Find  out  with  Glo  Germ! 
Glo  Germ  is  a  special  product  allowing  people  to  see  germs  in  a  ™ 
new  light!  When  oonventional  infection  control  and  proper  food 
handlina  techniques  fail,  turn  to  Glo  Germ.  Glo  Germ's  "Germs  You 

Can  See"  training  solution  will 
w  will  help  your  employees  and 

customers  think  safer! 


atech 


'I' 


I 


TM 


Glo  Germ  ’  Food  Safety 

1  50  Eost  Contor  St  IVIoalo  UT.  84532 
1  800-842-6622  EXT.  1  25 


CAPITOL  VIAL,  INC. 


TAMPER  EVIDENT,  LEAKPROOF,  AIR  TieHT, 
HINSED  CAP,  STERILE  SAMPLE  VIALS 


DQCI 

Services,  Inc. 

Bacteiiological  &  Chemicol  Testing 


Standards  and  Calibration  Sets 


Raw  Milk  Component  Standards 
Raw  Lowfat  Component  Standards 
Pasteurized/Homogenized  Lowfat  Standards 
High  Fat  Cream  Standards 
Light  Cream  Standards 
Electronic  Somatic  Cell  Standards 
Skim  Condensed  Standards 
Urea  Standards 
Goat  Standards 
A  A  B  Control  Samples 
Standards  Made  to  Customer’s  Specs 


Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Testing 


Milk  and  Milk  Products 
Producer  Quality  Testing 
Producer  Component  Testing 
Mastitis  Culture-Cow  or 
Bulk  Tank  Testing 
Third  Party  Verification/ 
Validation 


High  Performance  Liquid  Chromatography 
Carbohydrates  and/or 
Antibiotics  in  Milk 


DQCI  Services,  Inc.,  Mounds  View  Business  Park,  5205  Quincy  St,  Mounds  View,  MN  55112 
(612)  785-0484  phone,  (612)  785-0584  fax 
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Mfini-Mquser* 


From  the  makers  ef  Ketch-Air 


The  new  Mini-Mouser*  is 
already  a  proven  multiple- 
catch  mousetrap.  Like  its 
famous  cousin  Ketch-All* 
you  get  outstanding, 
dependable 
performance. 

Downscaled  size  means  it 
even  fits  under  a  pallet. 
Durable  polystyrene  con¬ 
struction  makes  Mini- 
Mouser*  perfect  for  wet 
environments  —  indoors 
or  out. 

Call  your  local  pest 
control  distributor  or 
1-800-247-5062  today! 


Reader  Service  No.  110 


r#*Jiyg4-i99»i 

KNESS  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

HWY.  5SOUTH  PO.  BOX  70 

ALBIA,  IOWA 

52531  -  0070  U.S.A. 

515-932-7846 

FAX  515-932-2456 

www.kness.com 

e-mail:  dwight@kness.com 


Monday  Night  Social  — 

Fernbank  Museum 
of  Natural  History 

Monday,  August  7,  2000 

In  conjunction  with  the 
Internationai  Association 
for  Food  Protection 
87th  Annuai  Meeting 

A  world  of  exciting  adventure  awaits  you.  At 
your  leisure,  dine  with  colleagues  and  explore 
the  unique  state-of-the-art  galleries  and 
exhibitions. 

For  a  limited  time  only.  Life  &  Death  Under 
the  Pharaohs  is  being  featured.  This  is  one 
of  the  largest  traveling  exhibitions  of  Egyptian 
art,  featuring  300  antiquities  and  scale 
models.  Don't  miss  out  on  this  once  in 
a  lifetime  opportunity! 

Other  exhibits  open  for  your  enjoyment  will  be; 

■  A  Walk  Through  Time  in  Georgia 

■  Cultures  of  the  World 

■  First  Georgians 

See  the  Annual  Meeting  registration  form  on 
page  229  of  this  issue  for  further  details. 
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Third  Annual 

Foundation  Fund  Silent  Auction 
Donate  Today! 


The  Third  Annual  Foundation  Fund  Silent  Auction  will  be  held  at  the  87th  Annual  Meeting 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  August  6-9, 2000. 


Why  donate  an  item  to  the  auction? 

Last  year’s  auction  raised  over  $2,000  for  the 
Foundation  Fund.  Promote  your  state  or  organi¬ 
zation  by  donating  items  now  to  help  the  Foundation 
exceed  its  goal  of  $  1 00,000  in  2000.The  Foundation 
benefits  the  Ivan  Parkin  Lecture,  the  Developing 
Scientist  Competition,  the  Audiovisual  Library,  and 
co-sponsorship  of  the  Crumbine  Award.  It  also 
provides  surplus  JFP  and  DFES  journals  to  develop¬ 
ing  countries. 


Be  part  of  the  excitement 

Items  donated  last  year  include  Country  Breakfast 
Kits,  Framed  Prints,  Handmade  Quilt,  Pearl  Necklace, 
Waterford  Crystal  Millennium  Goblets,  and  Wine. 
Donations  are  accepted  from  individuals,  companies, 
and  groups. 

Here’s  how  It  works 

If  you  would  like  to  donate  an  item,  complete  the 
accompanying  form  and  return  it  to  the  Association 
office.  A  listing  of  auction  items  and  donors  will  be 
included  in  the  Annual  Meeting  Program  and  Abstract 
Book. 


Notification  of  donated  items  must  be  received  by  June  1 5, 2000  to  be  listed  in  the  Program  and  Abstract  Book. 


First  Name _ 

Job  Title _ 

Mailing  Address _ 

(Please  specify:  n  Home  □  Work) 

City _ 

Postal  Code/Zip  +  4 _ 

Telephone  # _ 

E-mail _ 

Description  of  auction  items: 


M.I _ Last  Name 

_  Company - 


State  or  Province 

Country _ 

Fax  # _ 


Return  to; 

Frank  Zuehlke 

International  Association  for  Food  Protection 

6200  Aurora  Avenue,  Suite  200W 

Des  Moines,  lA  50322-2863,  USA 

Fax:  515.276.8655 

E-mai  1 :  fzuehlke@foodprotection .  org 
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Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


June  30-July  3 
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San  Diego 

San  Diego,  California 
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ward,  CA  94545;  510.785.2564 

bioMerieux,  Inc.,  595  Anglum 
Road,  Hazelwood,  MO  63042-2320; 
800.638.4835 

Capitol  Wholesale  Meats,  911 W. 
37th  PL,  Chicago,  IL  60609-1412; 
773.890.0600 

Capitol  Vial,  Inc.,  4525  E.  Skyline, 
Suite  105,  Tucson,  AZ  85718-1600; 
602.529.0788 


Chr.  Hansen,  Inc.,  9015  W.  Maple 
St.,  Milwaukee,  WI 53214;  414.607. 
5700 

Cogent  Technologies  Ltd.,  11140 
Luschek  Dr.,  Cincinnati,  OH  45241; 
513.469.6800 

DQCI  Services,  Inc.,  5205  Quincy 
St.,  Mounds  View,  MN  55112-1400; 
612.785.0484 

DARDEN  Restaurants,  P.O.  Box 
593330,  Orlando,  FL  32859-3330; 
407.245.5330 

Darigold,  Inc.,  635  Elliott  Ave.  W., 
P.O.  Box  79007,  W.  Seattle,  WA 
98119;  206.286.6772 

Dean  Foods,  P.O.  Box  7005,  Rock¬ 
ford,  IL  61101-7005;  815.962.0647 

Decagon  Devices,  950  N.E.  Nelson 
Court,  P.O.  Box  835,  Pullman,  WA 
99163;  509.332.2756 

DiverseyLeverDuBois,  255  E.  Fifth 
St. ,  Suite  1 200,  Cincinnati,  OH  45202- 
4799;  513.762.6794 

DonLevy  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1551 
E.  89th  Ave.,  Merrillville,  IN  46410; 
219.736.0472 

DSM  Food  Specialties,  N89 
W 14475  Patrita  Dr.,  Menomonee 
Falls,  WI  53051;  4l4.255.7955 

Dynal,  Inc.,  5  Delaware  Dr.,  Lake 
Success,  NY  11042;  516.326.3270 

Eaton  Hall  Expositions,  256 
Columbia  Turnpike,  Florham  Park, 
NJ  07932;  800.746.9646 

Ecolab,  Inc.,  370  Wabasha  St.  N., 
St.  Paul,  MN  55102;  6l2.293.2364 

Educational  Foundation  of  the 
National  Restaurant  Assn.,  250  S. 
Wacker  Dr.,  Suite  1400,  Chicago,  IL 
60606-3834;  800.765.2122 


Electrol  Specialties  Company, 
441  Clark  St.,  South  Beloit,  IL61080; 
815.389.2291 

Evergreen  Packaging,  Division  of 
International  Paper,  2400  6th  St., 
S.W.,  Cedar  Rapids,  lA  52406;  319. 
399.3236 

F  &  H  Food  Equipment  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  3985,  Springfield,  MO  65808; 
417.881.6114 

FoodHandler,  514  Grand  Blvd., 
Westbury,  NY  1 1 590;  800.338.4433 

Foss  North  America,  Inc.,  7682 
Executive  Dr.,  Eden  Prairie,  MN 
55344-3677;  612.974.9892 

FRM  Chem,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  207, 
Washington,  MO  63090;  314.583. 
4360 

Gardex  Chemicals  Ltd.,  7  Merid¬ 
ian  Road,  Etobicoke,  ON  M9W  4Z6; 
800.563.4273 

GENE-TRAK  Systems,  94  South  St., 
Hopkinton,  MA  01748;  508.435.7400 

Glo  Germ  Company,  150  E.  Cen¬ 
ter  St.,  Moab,  UT  84532-2430; 
800.842.6622 

GreatWestem  Chemical  Co.,  1717 
E.  Fargo,  Nampa,  ID  83687-6827; 
208.466.8437 

IBA,  Inc.,  27  Providence  Road,  P.O. 
Box  31,  Millbury,  MA  01527;  508. 
865.6911 

IDEXX  Laboratories,  Inc.,  One 
Idexx  Dr.,  Westbrook,  ME  04092; 
207.856.0300 

Innovative  Cleaning  Equipment, 
4445  44th  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  MI 
49512;  616.285.6055 
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SustainingMembers 


International  BioProducts,  Inc., 

P.O.  Box  0746,  Bothell,  WA  98041- 
0746;  425.398.7993 

International  Dairy  Foods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  1250  H  St.  N.W.,  Suite  900, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005;  202.737. 
4332 

J.  J.  Keller  &  Associates,  3003 
W.  Breezewood  Lane,  Neenah,  W1 
54957-0368;  920.720.7625  j 

KenAg  Inc.,  101  E.  7th  St.,  Ashland, 
OH  44805;  800.338.7953  ! 

Kraft  Foods,  Inc.,  801  Waukegan 
Road,  Glenview,  IL  60025;  847.646. 
3678  I 

Land  O’Lakes,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
64101,  St.  Paul,  MN  55164-0101; 
612.481.2870 

Malthus  Diagnostics,  Inc.,  35888 
Center  Ridge  Road,  North  Ridgeville, 
OH  44039;  440.327.2585 

Medallion  Labs,  9000  Plymouth  | 
Ave.,  Minneapolis,  MN  55427;  612. 
764.4453 

Michelson  Laboratories,  Inc.,  | 

6280  Chalet  Dr.,  Commerce,  CA 
90040;  562.928.0553 

NSF  International,  789  Dixboro 
Road,  Ann  Arbor,  MI  48105;  734.769. 
8010 

NASCO  International,  901  Janesville 
Ave.,  Fort  Atkinson,  WI  53538;  4l4. 
563.2446 

I 

The  National  Food  Laboratory,  | 

6363  Clark  Ave.,  Dublin,  CA  94568; 
510.551.4231 

National  Food  Processors  Asso¬ 
ciation,  1350  I  St.  N.W.,  Suite  300, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005-3305; 
202.639.5985 


Nelson-Jameson,  Inc.,  2400 
E.  Fifth  St.,  P.O.  Box 647,  Marshfield,  j 
WI  54449-0647;  715.387.1151  j 

Neogen  Corporation,  620  Lesher  j 
Place,  Lansing,  MI  48912;  517.  I 
372.9200  I 

NESTLE  USA,  Inc.,  800  N.  Brand  , 
Blvd.,  Glendale,  CA  91203;  818.  | 

549.5799 

Oi^anon  Teknika  Corp.,  100  Akzo  i 
Ave.,  Durham,  NC  27712;  919.620. 
2000 

Oxoid,  Inc.,  1926  Merivale  Road, 
Suite  100,  Nepean,  Ontario,  Canada  i 
K2G  1E8;  800.267.6391  ^ 

PE  Applied  Biosystems,  850  Lin¬ 
coln  Centre  Dr.,  Bldg.  400,  Foster 
City,  CA  94404;  650.638.5413 

Penn  State  University,  University 
Creamery,  12  Borland  Laboratory, 
UniversityPark,  PA  16802;  814.865.  j 
7535  I 

PestWest  Electronics  Ltd.,  Den-  j 
holme  Drive,  Ossett,  West  Yorkshire, 
England  WF5  9NB;  44. 1924.277631 

PRISM  Integrated  Sanitation 
Management,  8300  Executive 
Center  Dr.,  Miami,  EL  33166-4680; 
305.592.6312 

I 

Process  Tek,  1991  Big  Bend  Dr., 
Des  Plaines,  II 60016;  847.296.9312 

Qualicon,  A  DuPont  Subsidiary, 
P.O.  Box  80357,  Wilmington,  DE 
198800357;  302.695.2262 

j 

R-Tech,  P.O.  Box  64101,  St.  Paul, 
MN  55164-0101;  800.328.9687 


Raven  Biological  Labs,  8607  Park 
Dr.,  Omaha,  NE  68127;  402.593. 
0781 

REMEL,  Inc.,  12076  Santa  Fe  Dr., 
Lenexa,  KS  66215-3594;  800.255. 
6730 

Rhodia,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  592,  Mad¬ 
ison,  WI  53701;  800.356.9393 

Rochester  Midland  Corp.,  333 
Hollenbeck  St.,  Rochester,  NY 
14621;  716.336.2360 

Seiberling  Associates,  Inc.,  94 
North  High  St.,  Suite  350,  Dublin, 
OH  43017-1100;  6l4.764.2817 

Seward  Limited,  98  Great  North 
Road,  London,  N2  OGN  United  King¬ 
dom;  44.0.181.365.4104 

Silliker  Laboratories  Group,  Inc., 
900  Maple  Road,  Homewood,  IL 
60430;  708.957.7878 

Universal  Sanitizers  &  Supplies, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  50305,  Knoxville,  TN 
37950;  423.584.1936 

Warren  Analytical  Laboratory, 

650  ‘O’  St.,  P.O.  Box  G,  Greeley,  CO 
80632-0305;  800.945.6669 

Weber  Scientific,  2732  Kuser  Road, 
Hamilton,  NJ  08691-9430;  609.584. 
7677 

West  Agro,  Inc.,  11100  North  Con¬ 
gress  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  MO  64153; 
816.891.1528 

Zep  Manufacturing  Co.,  1310  Sea¬ 
board  Industrial  Blvd.,  Atlanta,  GA 
30318;  404.352.1680 

Zylux  Corporation,  1742  Henry 
G.  Lane  St.,  Maryville,  TN  37801; 
423.379.6016 
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QUOTATIONS 


FROM  JACK 


By  JACK  GUZEWICH 
President 


“What  draws 
more  food 
safety  profes¬ 
sionals  to  our  I 
meeting  is  the 
outstanding 
program” 


I  have  just  returned  from  our 
winter  Executive  Board  and 
Program  Committee  meetings. 
These  were  the  first  official 
meetings  under  our  new  name 
and  they  were  held  at  the  Hilton 
Atlanta,  the  site  of  our  August 
2000  Annual  Meeting.  The  Hilton 
is  a  beautiful  hotel  located  in  the 
heart  of  Atlanta.  There  is  plenty  to 
see  and  do  in  the  hotel  as  well  as 
within  walking  distance. 

What  draws  more  and  more 
food  safety  professionals  to  our 
Annual  Meeting  is  the  outstanding 
program  and  this  year  will  be 
better  than  ever!  David  Golden, 
our  program  committee  chairper¬ 
son  and  his  committee  members 
(Stan  Bailey,  Don  Breiner,  John 
Bruhn,  Alejandro  Castillo, 
Donald  Conner,  Jeff  Farrar, 
Donna  Garren,  Paul  Hall,  Maria 
Nazarowec-White,  Thomas 
Schwarz,  and  Frank  Yiannas)  have 
done  outstanding  jobs,  as  have  the 
many  folks  who  have  arranged 
symposia  or  submitted  abstracts. 
Speaking  of  abstracts,  217  were 
submitted  this  year  compared  to 
169  last  year.  Counting  oral  and 
posters,  over  300  scientific  papers 
will  be  presented  this  year.  There 
will  be  technical  oral  sessions  on 
foodborne  pathogens,  microbial 
methods,  inactivation  and  control 
methods  and  risk  assessment. 
Technical  poster  sessions  will 
cover  inactivation  and  control 
methods,  general  food  microbiol¬ 
ogy  and  education  and  microbio¬ 
logical  methods. 

There  are  21  specific  symposia 
scheduled  as  well  as  an  open  slot 
for  a  session  on  late  breakers;  stay 
tuned  for  that.  Abbreviated  topics 
include;  Campylobacter  Perfor¬ 
mance  Standards,  Food  Safety  in 


Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean; 
Biosensors;  HACCP;  Viruses, 
Listeria',  Genetic  Methods; 

Sprouts;  Produce  on  Farm  Food 
Safety;  Mycotoxins;  Large  Dairy 
Farms;  Transportation  of  Raw  and 
Finished  Dairy  Products;  and 
Cook-chill/Sous  Vide  Technology' 
to  name  a  few.  Our  general  session 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  is  titled, 
“Bioterrorism  and  Food  Protec¬ 
tion.”  It  promises  to  be  an  eye 
opener. 

Of  course  all  work  and  no  play 
is  no  way  to  enjoy  a  conference. 

An  excellent  set  of  tours  has  been 
arranged  by  the  Georgia  Local 
Arrangements  Committee  chaired 
by  Ed  Giera,  Judy  Harrison  and 
Pam  Metheny.  The  Sunday  tour 
stops  at  CNN,  the  world  of  Coca- 
Cola  Museum,  and  Underground 
Atlanta.  Monday’s  tour  has  a 
historical  theme  stopping  at  the 
Carter  Presidential  Center  and  the 
Martin  Luther  King  Center  among 
others.  On  Tuesday  the  tour  heads 
for  exclusive  Buckhead  to  see 
Atlanta’s  little  Hollywood  area 
and  the  homes  of  many  past 
and  present  wealthy  Atlantan’s. 

The  Monday  Social  Event  and 
dinner  will  be  served  at  the 
famous  Fernbank  Museum  of 
Natural  History  where  you  can  see 
art  galleries  and  exhibits  includ¬ 
ing:  Life  and  Death  Under  the 
Pharaohs,  A  Walk  Through  Time 
in  Georgia,  Cultures  of  the  World, 
and  First  Georgians.  Tuesday 
evening’s  special  event  will  feature 
dinner  at  Stately  Oaks,  a  Greek 
Revival  plantation  home. 

The  2000  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  International  Association  for 
Food  Protection  will  be  one  you 
won’t  want  to  miss.  I  hope  to  see 
you  there. 
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SPONSORSHIPS 

We  invite  you  to  participate  as  a  sponsor  for  the  2000  Annual  Meetim  Sponsorship 
participation  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to  position  your  company  «r  organization  as  ^ 
supporter  of  the  Association.  ^  &  ^ 

Several  exciting  opportunities  will  be  available  in  2000.  Please  review to  select 
the  one  that  will  best  position  your  organization.  Reservations  will  be  taken  in  order  received  for 
any  open  sponsorship  activities. 

SPONSORSHIP  EVENT  LIST 


Full  Support  Partial  Support 


^15,000 

$  4,000  -  $  9,000 

S12,000 

$  4,000  -  $  7,000 

^12,000 

S  4,000  -  $  6,000 

$  7,500 

$  2,500  -  $  4,000 

$  4,000 

$  1,500  -  $  2,500 

$  4,000 

»  1,500  -  $  2,500 

$  3,000 

$  1,000  -  S  1,500 

S  3,000 

S  1,000  -  $  1,500 

$  2,000 

$  750 -S  1,000 

$  1,500 

S  500-$  800 

$  1,500 

$  500  -  $  800 

$  1,000 

$  400-$  750 

$  600 

$  150-$  300 

iSVarious 

$  75-$  300 

Kvciit 

Evening  Social  Event  (Monday) 

NSF  International  —  Partial  Sponsor 

Opening  Reception  Wine  (Sunday) 

BD  Biosciences  —  Partial  Sponsor 

Exhibit  Hall  Reception  (Monday) 

Qualicon,  Inc.  —  Full  Sponsor 

Leather  Badge  Holders  w/Lanyards 

Exhibit  Hall  Pastries/Coffee  (Monday) 

Orkin  Commercial  Pest  Control  —  Full  Sponsor 

Exhibit  Hall  Pastries/Goffee  (Tuesday) 

DQCl  Services,  Inc.  —  Partial  Sponsor 

Refreshment  Break  (Wednesday) 

New  Member  Orientation  (Saturday) 

Exhibitor  Move  in  Refreshments  (Sunday) 

Awards  Banquet  Flowers  (Wednesday) 

Committee  Day  Refreshments  (Sunday) 

Speaker  Travel  Support 

Golfers’  Continental  Breakfast  (Sunday) 
Capitol  Vial  —  Full  Sponsor 

Golf  Tournament  Prizes  (Sunday) 


Name - 

Company. 

Address 

City - 

Country 
Phone— 

E-mail  — 

Desired  Event  to  Sponsor _ _ _ 

(Contact:  Dave  Larson  .Mail  to:  Iiitcrnational  .\ssoeiation  for  Foot!  Protection 

Phone:  515.987.1359  6200  Aurora  Ave.,  Suite  200W 

E-mail:  larson6@earthlink.net  Des  Moines,  lA  50322-2863,  USA  I 

Fax:  515.276.8655  I 

_ ) 


State  or  Province  - 
Postal  Code/Zip  +4 
Fax _ 
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Commentary 


FROM  THE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 


By  DAVID  W.  THARP,  CAE 
Executive  Director 


“Let  us  cover 
how  the 
Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  Program  i 
comes 
together” 


On  page  225  in  this  issue  of 
Dairy,  Food  and  Environmental 
Sanitation,  you  will  find  the 
Preliminary  Program  for  our  87th 
Annual  Meeting  scheduled  for 
August  6th  to  9th  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  This  month  1  want  to 
review  how  the  Annual  Meeting 
program  comes  together  and 
explain  the  connection  between 
our  Annual  Meeting  and  the 
Association  Web  site. 

From  the  Preliminary  Pro¬ 
gram,  note  that  during  most  all 
session  times  we  are  offering  five 
concurrent  sessions  this  year  in 
addition  to  a  poster  session.  The 
large  number  of  submissions 
of  both  symposia  and  technical 
sessions  necessitated  this  action. 
For  the  first  time  ever,  we  will 
accommodate  more  than  300 
presentations  at  this  year’s  Annual 
Meeting.  What  a  wonderful 
problem  to  have  to  deal  with! 
Two  factors  led  to  this  extensive 
program  offering;  one,  of  course, 
is  the  extreme  interest  in  food 
science  and  safety  that  is  sweeping 
the  world  today  and  the  other  was 
the  ability  to  submit  abstracts 
online. 

Fhis  year  was  our  first  to  offer 
online  abstract  submission  and  we 
can  truly  say  it  was  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  success.  Close  to  95%  of  the 
submissions  were  received  online 
or  by  E-mail!  We  only  received  12 
by  mail  and  courier  delivery. 

Now,  let  us  cover  how  the 
Annual  Meeting  Program  comes 
together.  Our  Professional  Devel¬ 
opment  Groups  (PDGs)  and  other 


interested  parties  generate  sympo¬ 
sia  topics  and  ideas.  A  symposium 
generally  consists  of  six  speakers 
with  each  giving  a  30-minute 
presentation  on  a  related  topic. 
Normally,  two  convenors  mcjder- 
ate  the  session  to  keep  control  of 
the  time  schedule.  Symposia  ideas 
are  submitted  to  the  Program 
Committee  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
one  year  in  advance  of  presenta¬ 
tion.  The  Committee  reviews 
submitted  symposia  for  appropri¬ 
ateness  of  topic  as  they  relate  to 
our  attendees  and  recommends 
further  development  (if  deemed 
appropriate).  Fully  developed 
symposia  are  then  due  before  the 
January  Program  (Committee 
meeting  where  final  approval  is 
granted. 

Technical  abstracts  for  indi¬ 
vidual  presentations  are  submitted 
before  the  January  Program 
Committee  meeting,  (x)mmittee 
members  review  each  abstract  and 
make  the  decision  whether  to 
accept  or  reject  the  presentation. 
Once  accepted,  the  Committee 
painstakingly  schedules  each 
presentation  to  limit  conflicting 
sessions  or  speaker  schedules.  The 
Program  Committee,  under  the 
direction  of  Chairperson  David 
Golden,  completed  their  obliga¬ 
tions  and  the  program  for  Annual 
Meeting  is  now  complete.  Without 
the  Committee’s  expertise,  our 
program  would  not  be  possible. 

On  behalf  of  all  our  Members,  we 
extend  a  big  “thank  you”  to  each 
member  of  the  Program  Commit¬ 
tee  and  to  everyone  on  this  year’s 
Annual  Meeting  program! 
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We  invite  you  to  view  the  most 
complete  program  listing  at  the 
Association  Web  site  (www. 
fooclprotection.org)  where  you 
will  also  be  able  to  register  for 
the  Annual  Meeting  online.  Our 
E-commerce  plans  are  progressing 
quickly.  By  the  time  you  read  this 
article,  not  only  will  you  be  able 
to  register  for  the  Annual  Meeting; 
you  will  be  able  to  renew  your 
Membership,  encourage  new 
Members  to  complete  their 
application  for  Membership  online 


and  purchase  booklets  and  other 
publications  online.  Also,  look 
forward  to  seeing  an  online 
Membership  Directory  available  to 
Members  only  by  mid-March.  You 
will  need  your  name  and  Member 
number  (on  your  Membership 
card)  to  gain  access  to  the  Mem¬ 
bers  only  section  of  the  Web  site. 

I  hope  this  short  explanation 
gives  you  an  insight  about  how 
many  people  are  involved  in 
bringing  our  Annual  Meeting 
program  to  you.  We  covered  the 


process  we  go  through  to  ensure 
only  the  highest  quality  presenta¬ 
tions  make  it  to  the  International 
Association  for  Food  Protection 
Annual  Meeting.  We  also  dis¬ 
cussed  recent  developments  at  the 
Association  Web  site.  Please  take 
time  to  view  the  Web  site.  While 
there,  review  the  Annual  Meeting 
program  and  plan  your  trip  to 
Atlanta  to  attend  the  world’s  most 
comprehensive  conference  on 
food  safety.  We  look  forward  to 
seeing  you  in  August. 


Visit  our  Web  site 
at  www.foodprotection.org 
for  the  most  up-to-date 
Annual  Meeting  information 


Pre-Meeting 

Workshops 

Saturday,  August  5,  2000 

Atlanta  Hilton 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Microbiological  Sampling  Plans 
and  Sample  Collection 
for  Food  Processors 

Food  Safety  Impact 
of  Facility,  Equipment 
Construction  and  Maintenance 
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A  Survey  of  Virginia  Apple 
Cider  Producers'  Practices 

Jim  R.  Wright,  Susan  S.  Sumner,*  Cameron  R.  Hackney,  Merle  D.  Pierson,  and  Bruce  W.  Zoecklein 


SUMMARY 

During  the  summer  of  1998,  questionnaires  were 
mailed  to  90  Virginia  cider  producers  in  an  effort  to  gain 
a  better  understanding  of  current  production  practices. 
The  questionnaire  covered  production  levels  and  sales 
location,  orchard  management,  facilities,  processing, 
preservation  measures,  and  additional  safety  measures. 
Most  operations  are  seasonal,  produce  less  than  5,000 
gallons  annually,  and  confine  sales  to  Virginia.  Although 
few  producers  fertilize  orchards  with  manure,  animals 
often  graze  nearby,  and  producers  sometimes  use  drop 
and  damaged  apples.  Most  producers  process  in  separate, 
enclosed  areas  and  test  water  for  bacteria.  All  indicated 
that  equipment  and  facilities  are  cleaned  and  sanitized 
daily.  The  majority  of  producers  sort  apples  before 
washing,  use  refrigerated  storage,  prevent  contamination 
during  storage,  and  wash  and  brush  apples  before  pressing. 
However,  most  use  only  water  for  washing,  and  only  37% 
use  a  chemical  sanitizer  following  the  wash  step.  Few 
pasteurize  cider  or  add  preservatives;  however,  almost  all 
store  cider  refrigerated  or  frozen.  Although  only  25% 
have  an  operating  HACCP  program,  most  have  considered 
implementing  HACCP.  Few  producers  conduct 
microbiological  tests  on  cider  or  include  code  numbers 
or  expiration  dates  on  labels.  Finally,  most  producers 
expressed  an  interest  in  the  use  of  alternative  processing 
technologies  to  help  assure  the  safety  of  their  cider. 


INTRODUCTION 

In  1997,  approximately  9,000 
apple  growers  with  orchards  cover¬ 
ing  over  459,000  acres  in  the  United 
States  produced  a  crop  valued  at 
over  1.5  billion  dollars  (32).  This 
indicates  the  importance  of  apples 
as  an  agricultural  product  in  the 
United  States;  apples  rank  as  the 
third  most  significant  fruit  crop  in 
terms  of  annual  production,  and 
apple  juice  ranks  second  to  orange 
juice  among  fruit  juices  consumed 
(10).  Approximately  21%  of  the 
1997  apple  crop  was  processed  into 
juices,  including  apple  cider  (32). 

Prior  to  the  1940s,  most  apple 
juice  was  consumed  fresh  in  the 
form  of  cider  and  was  mainly  a  sea¬ 
sonal  beverage  ( 10).  Since  that  time, 
cider  production  has  decreased,  in 
part  because  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
commercially  canned  juices  (33). 
However,  apple  cider  has  its  own 
distinctive  appeal,  is  desired  by  many 
consumers,  and  provides  an  impor¬ 
tant  source  of  income  for  apple  grow¬ 
ers  (33). 

Recently,  outbreaks  of  hemoly¬ 
tic  uremic  syndrome  (HUS)  involv¬ 
ing  Escherichia  coli  0157:H7  in  un¬ 
pasteurized  apple  cider  and  juice 
have  generated  concern  about  its 
safety  f/,  6,  79- Although,  apple  juice 
is  often  pasteurized,  cider  produc¬ 
ers  have  relied  upon  the  product’s 
inherent  acidity,  as  well  as  refriger¬ 
ation  and  chemical  preservatives, 
for  preservation  (10).  However,  re¬ 
search  has  shown  that  E.  coli 
0157:H7  can  survive  in  cider 
despite  its  low  pH  and  regardless  of 
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TABLE  1.  Apple  cider  producers'  responses  about  orchard 
management  practices  &  facilities 

Practices 

Percentage 
answering  "yes" 

Purchase  apples  from  outside  sources 

33 

Fertilize  orchards  with  manure 

8 

Permit  animal  grazing  in  orchards 

5 

Animals  present  in  adjacent  fields 

54 

Use  drop  apples  for  cider 

32 

Processing  conducted  in  separate,  enclosed  area 

79 

Test  water  supply  regularly  for  coliforms 

72.5 

Clean  and  sanitize  equipment  and  facilities  daily 

100 

whether  refrigeration  or  preserva¬ 
tives  are  used  (24,  37). 

Therefore,  alternative  means  of 
assuring  the  safety  of  unpasteurized 
cider  are  currently  being  sought.  The 
purpose  of  this  study  was  to  gain 
information  on  practices  currently 
used  in  apple  cider  production 
and  what  research  the  cider  indus¬ 
try  may  need  to  help  assure 
the  production  of  a  safe  and  high- 
quality  product. 

MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 

During  the  summer  of  1998,  a 
questionnaire  on  cider  producers’ 
practices  was  developed  and  sent  to 
90  Virginia  cider  producers  whose 
names  and  addresses  had  been  was 
obtained  from  Virginia  Apple  Grow¬ 
ers  Association  (Richmond,  VA). 

The  survey  contained  30  ques¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  cider  production 
and  included  a  request  for  com¬ 
ments.  Questions  dealt  with  produc¬ 
tion  levels,  orchard  management, 
facilities,  fruit  handling  and  process¬ 
ing,  preservation  measures,  and  ad¬ 
ditional  safety  measures.  Of  the  30 
questions,  26  were  of  the  “yes/no” 
type.  The  four  multiple  choice  ques¬ 


tions  pertained  to  annual  produc¬ 
tion  levels,  the  source  of  apples,  the 
frequency  with  which  drop  apples 
are  gathered,  and  types  of  preserva¬ 
tives  used.  The  survey  was  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  basis  of  anonymity  to 
assure  the  best  possible  response 
rate. 

Forty-two  questionnaires  were 
returned,  and  the  number  of  valid 
responses  for  specific  questions 
ranged  from  38  to  42.  Some  respon¬ 
dents  did  not  provide  answers  for  all 
questions.  Three  of  the  questions 
either  did  not  apply  to  all  producers 
or  were  dependent  on  prior  ques¬ 
tions  and  thus  had  fewer  responses. 
For  multiple  choice  questions  with 
more  than  one  choice  marked,  only 
the  first  response  was  included  in 
calculations.  For  “yes/no”  questions, 
the  percentages  reported  are  for 
“yes”  answers;  the  percentage  of 
respondents  answering  “no”  can  be 
obtained  by  subtracting  the  percent¬ 
age  of  “yes”  answers  from  100.  For 
all  questions,  percentages  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  dividing  the  total  number 
of  responses  for  a  particular  choice 
(yes/no  or  a,  b,  c,  d,  etc.)  by  the 
number  of  valid  responses  for  a  the 
question. 


RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

Production  levels  and  location 
of  soles 

It  appears  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  Virginia  cider  industry  con¬ 
sists  of  small,  seasonal  operations 
that  market  their  product  locally. 
The  majority  (59%)  of  resf>ondents 
produce  less  than  5,000  gal  of  cider 
per  year,  and  only  12%  produce  over 
50,000  gal  annually.  A  survey  of 
Michigan  cider  producers  obtained 
similar  findings,  with  most  opera¬ 
tions  producing  under  5,000  gal  and 
very  few  producing  over  1(X),0(X)  gal 
(35).  Most  processors  (79%)  sell  ci¬ 
der  only  in  Virginia.  In  addition,  in 
the  comments  section,  several  re¬ 
spondents  described  their  opera¬ 
tions  as  small  and  seasonal.  Seasonal 
production  and  in-state  sales  were 
also  characteristic  of  Michigan  pro¬ 
ducers  (35).  Virginia  producers  also 
expressed  concerns  about  new  regu¬ 
lations,  and  a  few  stated  that  they 
would  likely  cease  production  if 
faced  with  additional  expenses. 

Orchard  management 

Responses  to  questions  on  or¬ 
chard  management  are  given  in 
Table  1 .  Most  processors  (67%)  grow 
all  their  own  apples.  Only  8%  of  pro¬ 
cessors  use  manure  to  fertilize  or¬ 
chards,  and  only  5%  indicate  that 
domesticated  animals  are  permitted 
to  graze  in  orchards.  These  findings 
are  in  agreement  with  those  of  the 
Michigan  survey  (35).  However, 
54%  of  respondents  noted  that  ani¬ 
mals  do  graze  in  adjacent  fields.  In 
addition,  32%  of  producers  reported 
using  drop  apples.  The  majority 
(66.6%)  of  those  who  use  drops 
gather  drop  apples  at  least  twice  per 
week,  although  25%  gather  drops 
only  at  the  time  of  picking.  In  con¬ 
trast,  the  Michigan  survey  reported 
that  the  use  of  drops  was  consider¬ 
able  and  that  drop  apples  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  on  the  ground  for 
some  time  prior  to  gathering  (35). 
In  a  survey  conducted  by  the  CDC, 
of  cider  producers  attending  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  England  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers,  all  36  respondents  reported  that 
they  use  drop  apples  (I). 
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TABLE  2.  Apple  cider  producers'  responses  about  fruit  handling 
and  processing  and  preservation  measures 

Practices 

Percentage 
answering  "yes" 

Sort  apples  to  remove  damaged,  wormy, 
and  unacceptable  fruit 

98 

Sort  apples  before  washing 

82 

Use  damaged  fruit  for  cider 

37.5 

Wash  apples  before  crushing 

93 

Use  detergent-based  fruit  wash 

18 

Use  sanitizer  after  washing 

37 

Employ  brushing  in  conjunction  with  washing 

64 

Refrigerate  apples  before  use 

63 

Prevent  contamination  during  storage 

80 

Pasteurize  cider 

22 

Add  preservatives 

12 

Chill  cider  immediately  following  production 

93 

Store  cider  refrigerated  or  frozen  until  sale 

92.5 

Because  cattle,  deer,  and  other 
wildlife  are  carriers  for  E.  coli 
0157:H7,  contamination  is  probably 
due  to  contact  with  or  cross  con¬ 
tamination  from  animal  manure 
( 19).  Consequently,  the  use  of  drop 
apples  for  cider  production  is  a  risky 
practice.  Fruit  that  has  come  into 
contact  with  the  ground  should  be 
limited  to  use  in  products  that  re¬ 
ceive  a  heat  treatment  to  reduce  the 
possibility  of  E.  coli  0157:H7  con¬ 
tamination  (27).  Fencing  could  be 
used  to  help  restrict  the  entry  of 
animals  into  orchards  (22). 

Facilities 

Seventy-nine  percent  of  respon¬ 
dents  carry  out  all  processing  steps 
in  a  separate,  enclosed  room  or 
building,  and  all  reported  that  facili¬ 
ties  and  processing  equipment  are 
cleaned  and  sanitized  at  the  end  of 


production  each  day  (Table  1).  Such 
practices  are  important  to  prevent 
outside  sources  of  contamination, 
such  as  insects  and  rodents,  from 
gaining  entry  to  the  processing  plant 
and  to  prevent  cross  contamination 
from  processing  equipment  (31).\n 
an  investigation  of  the  prevalence  of 
acid-  and  heat-resistant  bacteria  in 
apple  cider  and  juice  plants,  it  was 
found  that  bacterial  counts  in¬ 
creased  gradually  during  daily  pro¬ 
duction,  an  increase  attributed  to 
microbial  growth  in  or  on  produc¬ 
tion  equipment  (30).  Improperly 
cleaned  and  sanitized  equipment 
results  in  residual  fruit  and  juice  and 
may  lead  to  the  survival  of  aciduric 
microorganisms  ( 10). 

The  microbiological  quality  of 
cleaning  water  is  very  important, 
and  conform  testing  is  required  for 
most  water  supplies  used  for  food 
processing  (14).  Most  producers 


(72.5%)  noted  that  their  water  sup¬ 
plies  are  tested  regularly  for  coliform 
bacteria.  Wash  and  flume  water 
should  be  tested  regularly  to  ensure 
that  it  does  not  become  a  source  of 
contamination  (4,  15).  E.  coli 
0157:H7  can  survive  for  long  peri¬ 
ods  in  water,  especially  cold  water 

(34) .  In  a  study  of  cider  and  juice 
processing  facilities,  it  was  found 
that  conforms  increased  in  wash  and 
flume  waters  during  the  production 
day  (16).  This  finding  provides  ad¬ 
ditional  impetus  for  starting  with 
clean  water  that  is  free  of  coliform 
bacteria. 

Fruit  handling  and  processing 

Responses  to  questions  related 
to  fruit  handling  and  processing  are 
given  in  Table  2.  Almost  all  proces¬ 
sors  (98%)  sort  apples  to  remove 
wormy,  rotten,  or  otherwise  unac¬ 
ceptable  fruit,  and  82%  of  those  who 
sort  apples  do  so  before  washing. 
However,  37.5%  acknowledge  that 
damaged  fruit  is  used  for  cider  pro¬ 
duction.  These  results  are  consistent 
with  those  of  the  Michigan  survey 

(35) .  The  removal  of  damaged  fruit 
prior  to  washing  is  advised,  because 
it  may  harbor  bacteria  that  could  be 
spread  through  wash  water  to  sound 
apples  (3).  The  waxy  skin  of  apples 
provides  a  barrier  to  microbial  en¬ 
try;  however,  breaks  in  the  skin 
weaken  this  natural  defense  (9). 

Most  producers  (63%)  refriger¬ 
ate  apples  that  are  not  used  immedi¬ 
ately  and  80%  indicate  they  take  mea¬ 
sures  to  prevent  additional  contami¬ 
nation  during  storage.  Although  re¬ 
frigeration  is  not  lethal  to  E.  coli 
0157:H7,  it  can  reduce  microbial 
growth  and  reproduction  and  slow 
spoilage  and  rotting  that  could  lead 
to  increased  levels  of  contamination 
(27).  The  prevention  of  contamina¬ 
tion  during  storage  is  also  critical, 
and  measures  taken  for  this  purpose 
will  help  to  maintain  the  microbio¬ 
logical  quality  of  the  fruit.  Insects, 
birds,  small  animals,  and  other  pests 
are  potential  sources  of  contamina¬ 
tion  and  should  be  excluded  from 
all  parts  of  the  processing  facility 
(14). 
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Produce  is  cleaned  to  remove 
field  soil,  pesticide  residues,  insects, 
microorganisms,  and  other  extrane¬ 
ous  matter  prior  to  processing  ( 15 ). 
A  typical  wash  procedure  uses  wa¬ 
ter  or  chlorinated  water,  may  in¬ 
clude  scrubbing,  and  is  intended  to 
remove  field  soil  prior  to  processing 
(10).  Most  processors  (93%)  use  a 
wash  procedure  to  clean  fruit  prior 
to  pressing,  and  64%  also  use  brush¬ 
ing.  However,  most  use  only  water 
to  wash  apples.  Again,  this  is  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  findings  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  survey  (35),  although  only  33% 
of  the  New  England  respondents  re¬ 
ported  that  they  always  wash  apples 
before  pressing  (1).  This  disparity 
may  be  due  to  the  timing  of  the  New 
England  survey,  which  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  1991,  before  most  of  the 
larger  outbreaks  had  occurred. 

Although  a  water  wash  may  be 
adequate  for  removing  field  soil,  it 
often  has  little  effect  on  surface  bac¬ 
teria.  Research  has  demonstrated  the 
inability  of  water  washes  to  remove 
bacteria  from  the  surface  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  (26,  36).  Only  18% 
of  processors  indicated  that  they  use 
a  detei^;ent  to  facilitate  soil  removal. 
The  addition  of  an  approved  deter¬ 
gent  or  a  commercially  available  fruit 
wash  to  wash  water  may  help  to  re¬ 
move  field  soil  and  associated  micro¬ 
organisms  from  apple  surfaces  (23). 
A  commercial  phosphoric  acid-based 
fruit  wash  significantly  reduced  E. 
coli  0157:H7  on  apple  surfaces 
when  applied  as  a  dip  treatment 
(36). 

Although  the  importance  of 
washing  should  not  be  underesti¬ 
mated  a  sanitizing  treatment  is  also 
important  for  fruit  used  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  unpasteurized  juices  (27).  It 
is  important  to  distinguish  between 
cleaning  and  sanitizing:  Cleaning 
can  be  defined  as  the  physical  re¬ 
moval  of  soil,  while  sanitizing  con¬ 
sists  of  chemical  or  heat  treatment 
designed  to  remove  microorganisms 
(21). 

The  ineffectiveness  of  water 
washing  is  especially  troubling 
given  that  only  37%  of  respondents 
use  any  type  of  sanitizing  treatment 
for  apples  following  the  wash  step. 
The  use  of  detergents  and  sanitizers 


is  not  common  among  Michigan  ci¬ 
der  producers,  either  (35).  Water 
from  municipal  supplies  is  often 
chlorinated,  and  chlorine  is  widely 
added  to  wash  water  in  fruit  and 
vegetable  processing  plants  (2). 
However,  the  antimicrobial  activity 
of  chlorine  is  reliant  on  environmen¬ 
tal  factors  such  as  the  pH,  tempera¬ 
ture,  organic  load,  and  ionic  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  solution  (8).  The  mi¬ 
crobial  counts  of  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables,  and  thus  the  organic  load, 
in  wash  and  flume  water  is  often 
rather  high  (26).  In  addition,  wash 
solution  is  often  recycled,  which 
leads  to  a  high  organic  load  and  a 
greater  chance  of  contamination 
(4).  Also,  it  has  been  shown  that 
maintaining  the  desired  level  of  free 
available  chlorine  in  wash  solutions 
is  often  made  difficult  by  high  lev¬ 
els  of  organic  material  in  solution, 
especially  if  chlorine  is  added  manu¬ 
ally  (13). 

Because  of  the  ineffectiveness 
of  water  and  chlorine  solutions,  pro¬ 
ducers  of  unpasteurized  juices  may 
want  to  consider  using  other  chemi¬ 
cal  sanitizer  treatments.  Organic  ac¬ 
ids  such  as  acetic  acid  have  GRAS 
status  and  have  been  used  success¬ 
fully  to  remove  pathogens  from  pro¬ 
duce  ( 18,  28).  In  a  comparison  of 
several  treatments,  acetic  acid  at 
a  concentration  of  5%  was  the 
most  effective  treatment  for  remov- 
ingf.  co/i  0157;H7  from  the  surface 
of  apples  (36).  Hydrogen  peroxide, 
also  known  for  its  bactericidal  ef¬ 
fects  and  is  rapidly  decomposed  leav¬ 
ing  no  residual  toxicity  (8).  Hydro¬ 
gen  peroxide  at  a  concentration  of 
3%  proved  to  be  effective  for  remov¬ 
ing  E.  coli  0 1 57:H7  from  the  surface 
of  tomatoes.  Even  greater  effective¬ 
ness  was  seen  when  hydrogen  per¬ 
oxide  was  used  in  combination  with 
acetic  acid  (28). 

Preservation  measures 

Table  2  details  preservation 
measures  taken  with  the  finished 
product.  Most  (78%)  producers  do 
not  pasteurize  their  cider,  which  is 
not  surprising  given  the  small  size 
and  seasonal  nature  of  most  Virginia 
operations.  Pasteurization  may  be 
cost  prohibitive  for  such  operations, 
because  the  associated  costs  in¬ 


crease  sharply  as  production  capac¬ 
ity  and  number  of  processing  days 
per  year  decrease  (20).  Also,  a  heat 
treatment  may  adversely  affect  the 
sensory  characteristics  responsible 
for  the  appeal  of  fresh  cider  (27). 
Michigan  producers  also  do  not 
frequently  use  unpasteurization 
(35). 

Only  12%  of  producers  add  pre¬ 
servatives  to  cider.  Of  those  who 
do,  60%  use  potassium  sorbate  and 
40%  sodium  benzoate.  In  laboratory 
studies,  potassium  sorbate  had  little 
effect  on  E.  coli  0157:H7  popula¬ 
tions  in  cider  (24,  37).  Likewise, 
E.  coli  0157:H7  survived  in  refrig¬ 
erated  cider  containing  0.1%  sodium 
benzoate  for  21  days  (24).  Thus, 
although  preservatives  have  merit 
for  extending  shelflife,  they  cannot 
be  relied  upon  to  eliminate  E.  coli 
0157:H7  from  apple  cider.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  New  England  survey, 
the  use  of  preservatives  is  also  not 
common  among  producers  in  that 
region  (1). 

The  most  popular  preservation 
measures  are  refrigeration  and  freez¬ 
ing.  Almost  all  producers  (93%)  chill 
cider  immediately  after  production, 
and  92.5%  either  refrigerate  cider  or 
freeze  it  until  sale.  Prompt  cooling 
and  subsequent  refrigeration  of 
unpasteurized  cider  is  necessary  to 
retain  the  best  flavor  and  to  prevent 
fermentation.  Freezing  can  extend 
the  shelf  life  of  cider  for  even  longer 
periods  ( 10).  However,  neither 
refrigeration  nor  freezing  is  reliable 
for  the  elimination  of  pathogens. 
The  survival  of  E.  coli  0157:H7  for 
up  to  31  days  in  cider  stored  at  4  to 
8°C  has  been  documented  (37). 
Survival  in  ground  beef  for  9  months 
(11)  and  in  peptone  water  for 
7  months  (29)  when  stored  at  -20°C 
has  also  been  shown. 

Additional  safety  measures 

The  final  area  of  investigation 
focused  on  additional  measures  that 
can  help  assure  the  safety  of  apple 
cider,  and  responses  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  are  shown  in  Table  3-  Such 
measures  include  microbiological 
testing,  labeling,  HACCP,  and  alter¬ 
native  technologies.  Although  only 
25%  of  cider  producers  indicated 
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TABLE  3.  Apple  cider  producers'  responses 
measures  to  help  ensure  safety  of  cider 

about  additional 

Practices 

Percentage 
answering  "yes" 

Include  expiration  date  on  label 

2 

Include  lot  or  code  numbers  on  label 

14 

Conduct  microbiological  testing  on  finished  cider 

2 

Have  operating  HACCP  program 

25 

Considered  implementing  HACCP 

67 

Interested  in  alternative  processing  technologies 

80 

they  have  an  operating  HACCP  pro¬ 
gram,  67%  of  those  who  have  no 
HACCP  program  have  considered 
implementing  one.  This  interest  in 
HACCP  may  be  due  in  part  to  the 
recent  proposal  by  the  FDA  for  a 
regulation  to  require  processors  of 
unpasteurized  juices  to  implement 
HACCP  programs.  The  regulation 
also  includes  a  requirement  for 
processors  to  adapt  their  processes 
to  achieve  a  five  log  reduction  in 
the  number  of  pathogens  present 
in  the  final  product  ( 12).  Use  of  an 
approved  HACCP  plan  may  help 
to  assure  the  safety  of  unpasteurized 
cider  by  incorporating  several  key 
measures  that  focus  on  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  contamination  (25).  In  addi¬ 
tion,  HACCP  could  lead  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  higher  quality  product 
(27). 

Very  few  producers  (2%)  con¬ 
duct  microbiological  testing  on  ci¬ 
der,  a  finding  consistent  with  the 
Michigan  survey  (35).  Although  not 
required,  laboratory  testing  could  be 
instituted  as  part  of  a  HACCP  pro¬ 
gram  for  verification  purposes.  Sam¬ 
pling  and  testing  at  various  points 
throughout  the  process  could  be 
used  to  help  identify  problems  and 
to  provide  confirmation  of  product 
quality  (31). 

Only  2%  of  cider  producers  la¬ 
bel  their  product  with  an  expiration 
date,  and  just  14%  include  an  identi¬ 


fying  lot  or  code  number.  In  con¬ 
trast,  approximately  50%  of  Michi¬ 
gan  survey  respondents  include  ex¬ 
piration  dates,  although  most  do  not 
use  lot  codes  (35).  An  expiration  or 
freshness  date  might  be  included  to 
encourage  consumption  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  at  its  peak  quality.  Labeling  can 
also  be  used  to  provide  handling  in¬ 
structions  (31)-  The  use  of  lot/code 
numbers,  along  with  good  record 
keeping  can  facilitate  product  track¬ 
ing  and  recall,  if  a  contamination 
problem  should  arise  (5). 

Finally,  80%  of  Virginia  cider 
producers  said  they  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  using  alternative  processing 
technologies  to  help  assure  the  safety 
of  their  products.  The  FDA  require¬ 
ment  for  a  five  log  reduction  in  the 
numbers  of  pathogens  present  in 
the  finished  product  would  allow 
producers  to  employ  means  other 
than  pasteurization  to  achieve  the 
reduction.  These  measures  may  in¬ 
clude  washing,  scrubbing,  antimi¬ 
crobial  solutions,  alternative  tech¬ 
nologies,  or  a  combination  of  tech¬ 
niques  ( 12).  Some  alternative  tech¬ 
nologies  currently  being  investigated 
are  irradiation,  flash  pasteurization, 
pulsed  light,  microwave  pasteuriza¬ 
tion,  and  ultraviolet  light  steriliza¬ 
tion  (17). 


CONCLUSIONS 

Although  most  Virginia  cider 
operations  are  small,  seasonal  busi¬ 
nesses,  their  importance  to  the 
economy  and  to  Virginia  agriculture 
should  not  be  underestimated.  As 
one  respondent  commented,  “Cider 
making  is  a  process  to  help  apple 
producers  to  stay  in  the  apple  busi¬ 
ness.”  However,  the  serious  nature 
of  the  recent  outbreaks  of  E.  coli 
0157:H7  linked  to  consumption  of 
unpasteurized  cider  underscores  the 
fact  that  the  safety  of  the  product 
as  currently  produced  cannot  be 
ignored. 

Mandatory  pasteurization 
would  assure  the  safety  of  cider; 
however,  it  is  an  unpopular  choice 
among  producers,  because  of  its 
costs  and  its  possible  effects  on  qual¬ 
ity.  Indeed,  very  few  of  those  sur¬ 
veyed  pasteurize  their  cider,  and 
some  said  that  a  requirement  for 
such  a  measure  would  be  cost  pro¬ 
hibitive  and  would  likely  cause  them 
to  cease  production.  The  FDA  regu¬ 
lations  for  HACCP  may  seem  intimi¬ 
dating  to  some  producers.  However, 
our  survey  suggests  that  many  of  the 
methods  the  FDA  mentions  as  means 
to  achieve  a  five  log  reduction  are 
already  being  used  to  some  degree 
by  many  Virginia  processors. 

Most  producers  appear  to  be 
using  sound  orchard  management 
practices,  with  the  exception  of  the 
use  of  drop  apples  and  damaged 
fruit.  Likewise,  most  Virginia  pro¬ 
ducers  use  good  production  prac¬ 
tices  and  are  committed  to  produc¬ 
ing  a  safe  and  high-quality  product. 
One  recommendation  for  improve¬ 
ment  is  use  of  an  approved  sanitizer 
along  with  the  wash  step  to  provide 
additional  assurance  that  pathogens 
are  not  carried  over  into  subsequent 
processing  steps.  As  one  producer 
noted,  “I  strongly  feel  that  quality 
fruit  and  cleanliness  are  the  two 
most  important  factors  in  good  ci¬ 
der.” 

In  addition,  most  producers  ex¬ 
pressed  an  interest  in  the  use  of 
alternative  processing  technologies 
to  help  ensure  a  safe  product. 
Thus,  additional  research  in  this 
area  should  be  supported.  As  one 
producer  commented,  “We  have 
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stopped  producing  cider  until  we 
can  evaluate  final  FDA  regulations 
and  alternatives  to  pasteurizing  and 
risks  to  producing  the  old-fashioned 
cider.  We  must  weigh  the  risks,  costs, 
and  customer  attitude  once  FDA 
regulations  are  in  place.  We  want 
to  utilize  a  cost-effective  way  to 
produce  a  clean  product  that  tastes 
good,  that  customers  will  accept,  is 
economical  to  produce,  and  will  be 
competitive  without  high  risk  to 
us  and  our  industry'.” 
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SUMMARY 

Written  communication  skills  are  vital  for 
undergraduate  students  seeking  careers  in  food  production 
or  marketing,  yet  writing  instruction  is  often  treated  as 
secondary  to  training  in  technical  skills.  In  a  senior  level 
food  bacteriology  class,  students  were  required  to  write 
a  scientific  research  paper  and  were  guided  through  all 
stages  of  the  content  writing  process,  including 
development  of  subject  material,  organization  of  the 
central  themes  of  the  paper,  and  presentation  of  a  logical 
argument.  Students  were  told  to  write  rough  drafts  and 
encouraged  to  revise  their  work  rather  than  complete  the 
assignment  under  deadline  anxiety.  A  writing  laboratory 
was  included  to  familiarize  students  with  electronic 
database  searching  and  to  reinforce  literature  critiquing 
and  critical  thinking.  Students  resisted  efforts  to  curtail 
procrastination,  with  only  half  of  the  class  submitting 
rough  drafts.  Suggestions  for  further  improvement  in 
writing  instruction  are  given. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  poultry  industry  and  other 
food  production  industries  are 
changing  rapidly,  as  are  the  job  skills 
required  of  its  employees  (27).  To 
address  these  changes,  industries 
and  the  university  programs  that 


train  their  future  employees  must 
offer  training  that  incorporates  sub¬ 
ject  material  on  a  variety  of  topics 
( 14,  29).  Such  topics  will  include 
issues  such  as  food  hygiene  and 
safety,  organic  production,  welfare 
considerations,  food  quality,  value 


added  products,  pollution,  and  the 
effects  on  environment  ( 14,  29).  In 
addition  to  the  conventional  course 
areas  of  physiology,  nutrition,  immu¬ 
nology,  and  genetics,  undergraduate 
programs  should  increase  their  em¬ 
phasis  on  marketing,  business,  and 
international  economics  f5,  20,  27). 
To  maintain  competitiveness,  indus¬ 
try  employees  will  need  workshops 
and  on-the-job  training  (29),  which 
will  require  critical  thinking  ability, 
interpersonal  relations  skills,  and, 
most  importantly,  oral  and  written 
communication  skills  (25,  29).  In 
a  survey  by  Pardue  ( 19),  major  poul¬ 
try  companies  in  the  United  States 
ranked  written  communication 
skills  above  technical  knowledge  of 
poultry  as  a  requisite  for  desirable 
employee  performance. 

Methods  of  instructing  under¬ 
graduate  students  to  communicate 
effectively  in  writing  have  been 
debated  for  well  over  100  years.  In 
1892,  a  “committee  of  10”  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Education 
Association  suggested  that  writing 
be  incorporated  into  courses  outside 
the  English  curriculum  (10), 
although  the  committee  was  more 
concerned  with  “correctness  of 
spelling  and  usage  than  with  sub¬ 
stance  of  thought”  (30).  O’Hagan 
( 16)  suggested  that  grading,  which 
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became  popular  in  the  early  1900s, 
further  complicated  the  problem,  in 
that  use  of  a  grading  system  intro¬ 
duced  subjective  measures  of  writ¬ 
ing  rather  than  constructive  criti¬ 
cism  (16). 

Academic  writing  instruction 
has  historically  been  perceived  as 
the  duty  of  the  English  department, 
although  instructors  within  this  de¬ 
partment  have  traditionally  been 
trained  to  teach  literature  rather 
than  writing  skills  (30).  Aaron  (1) 
suggests  that  the  largest  obstacle  to 
content  teaching  is  often  a  lack  of 
instructor  confidence,  or  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  only  English  teachers 
are  qualified  to  teach  writing.  Orr 
(17)  confirmed  this  “impulse  of 
fight  or  flight”  among  educators. 
Whaley  and  Wickler  (32)  reported 
that  62%  of  faculty  expressed  a  need 
to  improve  their  teaching,  but 
believed  that  available  formal  assis¬ 
tance  was  lacking,  so  that  they 
relied  instead  on  advice  from 
colleagues,  student  evaluations,  or 
available  literature.  Haug  ( 10)  cited 
a  tendency  to  delegate  writing  to 
junior  staff  or  graduate  students  and 
cited  at  least  one  instance  of  student 
resistance  to  the  integration  of 
writing  into  a  microbiology  course, 
with  lowered  student  evaluation 
scores  as  the  result. 

However,  in  the  current  job 
market,  writing  skills  are  crucial  for 
success.  Social  priorities  are  chang¬ 
ing  towards  the  consumer-driven 
areas  of  environment,  food  safety, 
water  purity,  and  land  use  planning 
(9),  which  require  concise  writing 
skills  for  expression  of  new  ideas 
across  disciplines  and  within  the 
corporate  hierarchy.  Rhode  ^2 7^  re¬ 
ported  that  further  growth  within 
educational  systems  will  be  due  to 
interdisciplinary  and  international 
collaboration  emphasizing  language. 
Jaykus  and  Ward  (11)  have  stated 
that  consumer  food  safety  relies 
partly  on  the  rapidly  changing  food 
production,  processing,  and  prepa¬ 
ration  systems  on  a  global  scale,  and 
that  consumer  education  should  be 
included  as  a  major  area  of  food 
safety  research.  If  students  cannot 
write  clearly,  they  will  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  expressing  technical  ideas 


to  those  outside  their  field  of  exper¬ 
tise,  either  domestically  or  interna¬ 
tionally. 

At  Texas  A&M  University, 
Tebeaux  and  C^habot  (31)  detected 
problems  in  sentence  structure, 
punctuation,  and  English  grammar. 
Several  respondents  viewed  student 
writing  as  “horrible”  and  “depress¬ 
ing.”  Other  respondents  stated  that 
students  falsely  believe  their  writing 
is  satisfactory  and  thus  are  not  striv¬ 
ing  to  improve  their  writing  skills 
during  their  undergraduate  careers. 
Texas  employers  surveyed  by  Zey  et 
al.  (35)  noted  that  graduates  often 
have  insufficient  word  processing, 
composition,  spelling,  editing,  gram¬ 
mar,  and  organizational  skills  upon 
hiring.  Human  resource  representa¬ 
tives  noted  that  students  often  mis¬ 
spelled  words  on  their  own  resumes 
and  even  the  name  of  the  company 
to  which  they  were  applying  for 
employment  (35).  The  objective  of 
this  paper,  therefore,  is  to  describe 
several  steps  in  the  evolution  of 
a  writing  laboratory  designed  to 
improve  student  writing  in  a  senior 
level  undergraduate  food  bacteriol¬ 
ogy  course. 

MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 

Several  changes  were  made  in  a 
senior  level  food  bacteriology  class 
at  Texas  A&M  University  with  the 
objective  of  improving  writing 
skills.  The  lecture  material  focused 
on  foodborne  pathogens,  with  an 
emphasis  on  etiology,  identification, 
control,  and  prevention  of  contami¬ 
nation  in  commercial  food  produc¬ 
tion.  The  writing  of  a  scientific  re¬ 
view  paper,  14  to  15  pages  long, 
which  accounted  for  12.5%  of  the 
final  grade  was  assigned.  ITie  stu¬ 
dents  were  required  to  incorporate 
into  the  paper  at  least  10  scientific 
sources  (journal  articles  or  books) 
related  to  an  assigned  topic  in  food 
microbiology.  The  list  of  topics  was 
designed  to  expose  students  to  cur¬ 
rent  research  in  food  microbiology, 
cater  to  a  wide  range  of  interests, 
and  promote  independent  work. 

The  paper  was  required  to  con¬ 
tain  an  introduction  in  which  the 


scope  of  the  assigned  topic  and  its 
relevance  to  food  microbiology 
were  identified.  Students  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  emphasize  the  impact  of 
their  topic  on  food  production  as 
well  as  the  contribution  (or  cost)  of 
the  topic  to  food  production  and  the 
consumer  economy.  Students 
critiqued  experimental  evidence  in 
a  concise  but  thorough  literature 
review  to  substantiate  an  overall 
argument  within  the  paper.  By  this 
method,  students  were  forced  to 
create  a  logical  discussion  of  the 
topic,  rather  than  simply  repeating 
facts  and  statistics.  A  summary 
reinforcing  the  topic’s  significance 
and  stating  the  main  points  of  the 
argument  was  included  to  reinforce 
conciseness  and  to  require  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  organize  the  discussion  into 
discreet  arguments.  To  develop 
the  students’  critical  thinking  and 
analytical  abilities,  the  instructor 
encouraged  the  students  to  form 
innovative  ideas,  indicate  further 
opportunities  for  researching  their 
topics,  and  suggest  additional 
experiments  that  would  expand  the 
literature  base. 

To  reduce  student  procrastina¬ 
tion  and  encourage  revision,  the 
writing  process  was  divided  into 
three  separate  phases.  Students  were 
required  to  choose  a  topic  within 
the  first  six  weeks  of  the  semester. 
A  rough  draft,  containing  at  least  10 
references,  was  due  during  the  11th 
week  of  the  semester.  The  draft  was 
reviewed  by  the  instructor,  graded 
for  content,  grammar  and  spelling, 
and  returned  to  the  student  with  sug¬ 
gestions  for  revision.  The  final  pa¬ 
per  was  then  due  in  the  14th  week 
of  the  semester,  leaving  2  weeks  for 
final  grading. 

The  first  laboratory  exercise  of 
the  course  concentrated  on  writing 
techniques.  It  started  with  a  short 
discussion  on  preventing  procrasti¬ 
nation,  adopted  from  Keller  and 
Heyman  (12)  and  Yamauchi  (33), 
who  stressed  that  procrastination  is 
an  irrational  tendency  arising  from 
fear  of  failure.  Students  were  urged 
to  schedule  time  to  do  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  assignment  and  to  create 
a  timeline  for  completion  of  the 
paper.  To  find  relevant  sources. 
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Figure  1 .  Writing  survey  distributed  to  students  in  on  undergraduate  food  bacteriology  class. 
Part  I:  Student  history' 

1 .  What  was  the  most  difficult  writing  assignment  required  on  average 

in  your  courses? 

a)  Only  essay  questions  on  exams. 

b)  Short  answer  questions  or  short  essays  were  sometimes  required  for 
homework. 

c)  Lab  reports. 

d)  Short  scientific  research  papers  (under  1 0  pages). 

e)  Long  scientific  research  papers  (over  1 0  pages). 

2.  What  was  the  typical  reading  assignment  in  your  courses? 

(Circle  all  that  apply) 

a)  Textbooks. 

b)  Scientific  papers  which  the  professor  copied  &  handed  out  in  class. 

c)  Some  assigned  research  papers  which  I  had  to  photocopy  from  the 
library. 

d)  I  have  had  to  search  for  books  from  the  library,  but  never  research 
papers. 

e)  I  have  had  to  do  a  literature  search  for  research  papers  for  an 
assignment. 

3.  When  do  you  usually  start  your  writing  assignments? 

a)  I  do  a  little  each  day  -  it  is  completed  before  it  is  due. 

b)  The  week  before  it  is  due  and  finish  it  over  the  weekend. 

c)  A  few  days  before  it  is  due  and  finish  it  the  night  before  it  is  due. 

d)  The  night  before  it  is  due  and  pull  an  all-nighter. 

e)  The  day  it  is  due  and  skip  class  to  get  it  done. 

4.  Where  do  you  usually  get  your  information  for  papers? 

(Circle  all  that  apply) 

a)  Class  notes,  textbooks,  T.A.s  or  professors. 

b)  The  Internet  (webcrawler,  yahoo,  etc.  search). 

c)  A  library  search  using  NOTIS  or  WILS  (Wilson). 

d)  A  library  search  using  OVID  (Medline,  Agricola,  etc.). 

e)  Other  sources  or  none  (please  describe). 

5.  Have  you  ever  had  any  lectures  on  how  to  research  and  write  papers 
other  than  POSC  429? 

a)  No  —  please  go  to  the  next  page. 

b)  Yes  -  please  answer  question  6. 

6.  If  you  answered  yes  to  question  5,  where  were  your  lectures? 

(Circle  all  that  apply) 

a)  High  school  English. 

b)  I've  taken  tutoring  classes  (off  campus,  grad  students,  etc.). 

c)  English  courses/technical  writing  class  at  A&M. 

d)  Courses  on  another  campus  (Baylor  etc.). 

e)  I've  taken  courses  which  had  lectures  &  assignments  on  paper  writing 
(Any  courses  in  specific?) 

7.  What  kind  of  career  are  you  hoping  to  enter  after  college? 

a)  I  don't  know  yet. 

b)  A  family  ranch  or  farm. 

c)  Line  supervisor  or  plant  manager  of  a  production  farm. 

d)  Quality  control  department. 

e)  Graduate  or  further  schooling  (another  degree,  vet/med  school,  etc.). 

f)  Sales  or  marketing. 

g)  Government/  extension  (USDA,  FDA,  county  extension,  4-H,  etc.). 

h)  Other. 


efficiently,  a  “skim  test”  was  sug¬ 
gested;  this  involved  reading  refer¬ 
ences  in  the  order  of  abstract,  intro¬ 
duction,  conclusions,  and  methods, 
to  determine  relevancy  of  a  specific 
paper  to  the  topic  chosen  by  the  stu¬ 
dent.  The  meaning  of  the  terms  hy¬ 
pothesis,  controls,  treatments,  and 
effects,  and  of  basic  statistical  terms 
such  as  statistical  significance,  stan¬ 
dard  error,  and  population  infer¬ 
ence,  were  reviewed  to  help  stu¬ 
dents  in  critiquing  research  papers. 
Students  were  instructed  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  refereed  journal  articles, 
government  documents,  and  text¬ 
books  rather  than  non-refereed 
popular  press  articles,  class  notes, 
advertisements,  or  commercial 
Internet  sites.  Logical  flow  and  sum¬ 
mation  were  stressed,  using  an 
“hourglass”  example:  students  were 
encouraged  to  start  with  a  broad 
overview  of  the  topic  area,  focus 
down  to  specific  objectives,  expand 
upon  those  objectives  with  experi¬ 
mental  evidence,  and  conclude  with 
their  main  points.  Objective  state¬ 
ments  and  conclusions  were  illus¬ 
trated  with  examples  from  several 
articles  from  a  journal.  Poultry  Sci¬ 
ence.  Reference  citation,  formatting, 
grammatical  errors,  and  spelling  er¬ 
rors  were  covered  in  view  of  defi¬ 
ciencies  noted  by  Zey  et  al.  (35). 

After  the  formal  lecture,  litera¬ 
ture  search  engines  were  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  department  computer 
lab.  The  demonstration  included 
two  databases  available  in  the  spring 
of  1999;  the  Internet  Database  Ser¬ 
vice,  IDS;  (4)  and  OVID,  version  7.8, 
( 18),  which  are  both  licensed  for 
use  by  Texas  A&M  University. 
Sample  searches  were  conducted  us¬ 
ing  the  following  databases  from 
IDS:  Agricola  (National  Agricultural 
Library,  USDA,  Beltsville,  MD);  Mi¬ 
crobiology  abstracts  part  A,  Indus¬ 
trial  &  Applied  Microbiology,  and 
part  B  Bacteriology  (Cambridge  Sci¬ 
entific  Abstracts,  Bethesda,  MD); 
Biotechnology  and  Bioengineering 
Abstracts  (also  Cambridge  Scientific 
Abstracts),  Medline  (National  Li¬ 
brary  of  Medicine,  MEDLARS  Man¬ 
agement  Section,  Bethesda,  MD); 
and  NTIS  (National  Technical  Infor¬ 
mation  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
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Figure  1,  continued 

8.  How  important  do  you  think  writing  skills  are  to  your  career? 

a)  A  waste  of  my  time. 

b)  The  company/ my  secretary  will  da  all  my  writing  —  all  I  need  to  know  is 
dictation. 

c)  It  might  be  important,  but  nobody  has  given  me  examples  of  how. 

d)  I  need  to  learn  to  write  effectively,  but  I  won't  need  to  research  again 
(other  than  Internet). 

e)  It  will  be  necessary  for  my  career. 

f)  It  will  be  important  for  success  and  advancement  in  my  career. 


'Students  were  given  twenty  minutes  to  complete  the  survey  after  all  writing 
exercises  were  complete  and  were  instructed  that  the  survey  was  anonymous 
and  would  not  affect  their  course  grade. 


Figure  2.  Part  II:  Writing  survey  distributed  to  students  in  on  undergraduate  food  bacteriology 
class.  Part  II:  Evaluation  of  laboratory  exercise' 

9.  Please  rank  the  writing  lab  in  order  of  1  =  most  useful  part  to  5  =  least 
useful  part  (or  check  "I  missed  the  lecture") 

_  Lecture  topic:  procrastination 

_  Lecture  topic:  paper  structure 

_  Lecture  topic:  how  to  interpret  paper  statistics 

_  Handout:  how  to  use  Ovid/Cambridge  Scientific  Abstracts 

_  Demonstration:  literature  searching 

_  I  missed  the  lecture 


1 0.  This  year  we  demonstrated  OVID  &  gave  a  homework  assignment  — 
what  should  we  do  next  year? 

a)  Same  format- no  change. 

b)  OVID  demonstration  &  assignment  due  in  1  week. 

c)  Have  the  class  da  lit  searches  on  a  common  topic  given  in  a  handout  in 
groups  of  2. 

d)  Have  the  class  choose  their  paper  topic  before  the  week  of  the  lab  and 
find  sources  in  lab. 

e)  Remove  the  writing  lab  entirely. 

f)  Other _ . 

1  1 .  Wauld  scientific  writing  help  sessions  be  useful? 

a)  No. 

b)  I  would  rather  just  go  to  the  professor's  office  hours  with  questions. 

c)  Yes,  but  I  have  no  time  in  my  schedule  to  attend  them. 

d)  Yes:  one  help  session  to  answer  questions  about  revisions  to  the  rough 
draft. 

e)  Yes:  monthly  help  sesssions. 

f)  Comments _ . 

1  2.  Have  yau  started  your  research  paper  yet? 

a)  No. 

b)  Other  than  what  was  necessary  for  the  assignment,  no. 

c)  I  have  my  literature  searches. 

d)  I  have  copied  a  few  extra  papers  and  am  reading  them. 

e)  I've  started  making  an  outline/writing  a  rough  draft. 


'Students  were  given  twenty  minutes  to  complete  the  survey  after  all  writing 
exercises  were  complete  and  were  instructed  that  the  survey  was  anonymous 
and  would  not  affect  their  course  grade. 


Commerce,  Springfield,  VA). 
Searches  using  the  databases 
Agricola  and  Medline,  available 
through  the  OVID  search  engine 
( 18),  were  also  demonstrated  for 
comparison.  The  search  engines  and 
databases  were  chosen  because  they 
included  journals  that  emphasize  ag¬ 
riculture,  food  and  general  microbi¬ 
ology,  and  government  regulations. 

Students  were  given  a  handout 
that  included  a  take-home  assign¬ 
ment  to  find  three  sources  relevant 
to  their  topic.  This  assignment  was 
due  by  the  third  week  of  class.  After 
the  assignments  were  graded  and 
returned  to  the  students,  a  question¬ 
naire,  reproduced  in  Figure  1  and  2, 
was  completed  by  the  students 
anonymously  during  the  last  20  min¬ 
utes  of  a  laboratory  session.  After  all 
laboratory  sections  had  responded 
to  the  survey,  answers  were  com¬ 
piled  using  PROC  FREQ  of  SAS  (23). 
The  responses  to  question  9  (the 
ranking  of  laboratory  sections  on  a 
scale  of  1  to  5)  were  averaged  by 
PROC  MEANS  and  analyzed  by  lin¬ 
ear  regression  using  PROC  GLM  of 
SAS.  Means  were  separated  by  the 
LSMEANS  function  and  were  consid¬ 
ered  significantly  different  at  P  <0.05. 

RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

Twenty-three  students  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  survey.  These  students 
described  a  wide  variety  of  career 
plans,  from  military  service  to  real 
estate  (Table  1).  A  majority  were  in¬ 
terested  in  sales,  marketing,  or 
graduate  school.  Five  students  had 
no  plans  for  a  career  after  gradua¬ 
tion.  Regional  job  trends  in  Texas, 
as  reported  by  Dayberry  and 
Dillingham  (6),  place  the  highest 
employment  opportunities  and  defi¬ 
cit  of  graduates  in  the  areas  of  mar¬ 
keting,  merchandising,  sales,  and 
scientific  research.  The  wide  range 
of  career  choices  is  also  not  surpris¬ 
ing;  Dayberry  and  Dillingham  ( 6)  re¬ 
ported  that  almost  one-fourth  of 
Southwest  Texas  State  University 
agriculture  graduates  enter  non-ag- 
ricultural  professions.  More  specifi¬ 
cally,  food  industries  are  increas¬ 
ingly  requiring  employees  with 
multi-functional,  business-orien- 
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1  TABLE  1.  Characterization  of  survey  res| 

pondents  and  prior  writing  experience  | 

Item 

n  students  responding 

%  students  responding 

Postgraduation  career  plans  (question  7) 

Unsure 

5 

22 

Family  ranch  or  farm 

1 

4 

Supervisor/manager  in  production 

2 

9 

Quality  control  department 

2 

9 

Graduate,  professional  or  further  schooling 

6 

26 

Sales  or  marketing 

8 

35 

Government/ extention 

2 

9 

Other' 

7 

30 

Importance  of  writing  skills  (question  8) 

Waste  of  time 

0 

0 

Company/secretary  will  do  writing 

0 

0 

May  be  important,  but  don't  know  how 

2 

9 

Important,  but  research  unimportant 

6 

26 

Necessary  for  career 

6 

26 

Important  for  success  and  advancement  in  career 

Most  difficult  writing  on  average  (question 

10 

1) 

43 

Exam  essay  questions 

2 

9 

Short  answer  questions/short  essays 

2 

9 

Lab  reports 

0 

0 

Short  scientific  research  papers  (<1 0  pgs.) 

3 

13 

Long  scientific  research  papers  (>1 0  pgs.) 

16 

70 

Prior  lectures  on  writing  (question  5) 

No 

1 

4 

Yes 

22 

96 

Prior  writing  lecture  source  (question  6) 

High  school 

19 

83 

Tutoring  classes 

0 

0 

English  courses/technical  writing  at  Texas  A&M 

16 

70 

Undergraduate  courses  other  than  Texas  A&M 

8 

35 

Other  courses^ 

6 

26 

'Other  responses  included  "medical",  military  service,  financial  services,  real-estate/self-business,  corporate  management 
and  hatchery  manager. 

^Other  responses  included  seminar,  veterinary  technology  classes,  marketing  research  and  other  poultry  science  classes. 


tated  skills  ( 19, 35).  Scanes  and  lozzi 
(24)  reported  that  students  may  use 
animal  science  degrees  for  other 
careers  or  “for  life”.  Most  students 
(91%)  responded  that  writing  was 
important  to  their  careers,  with  43% 
answering  that  it  was  important 
for  success  and  advancement.  Brum- 
back  (3)  reported  similar  results  in 
a  survey  of  92  agronomy  students: 


79%  felt  that  writing  was  worth¬ 
while,  and  88%  responded  that  writ¬ 
ing  skills  were  necessary  in  their 
careers. 

When  asked  about  past  curricu¬ 
lum,  most  students  (70%)  responded 
that  their  most  difficult  writing  as¬ 
signments  were  long  (over  10  pages) 
scientific  research  papers.  This  par¬ 
allels  results  reported  by  Tebeaux 


and  Chabot  (31),  who  found  that  20 
out  of  39  responding  instructors  re¬ 
quired  “long”  research  papers  in 
their  classes.  Most  of  the  students 
(96%)  had  received  some  sort  of  for¬ 
mal  lecture  on  how  to  research  and 
write  papers.  When  asked  the 
source  of  those  lectures,  83%  cited 
high  school,  70%  cited  an  English 
class,  and  35%  cited  lectures  from 
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Item 

n  students  responding 

%  students  responding 

Time  schedule  of  starting/finishing  writing 

assignments  (question  3)  I 

Little  each  day/finished  before  due 

3 

13 

Week  before  due/weekend  before  due  date' 

1  1 

48 

Few  days  before  due/night  before  due  date 

7 

30 

Night  before  due/morning  of  due  date 

1 

4 

Day  due/past  due  date 

0 

0 

Status  of  writing  assignment,  1 0th  week 

(question  12) 

Not  started 

5 

22 

Laboratory  assignment  (3  references  on  topic) 

5 

22 

Completed  literature  search 

1 

4 

Reading  literature 

9 

39 

Started  outline/rough  draft  of  paper 

1 

4 

Typical  reading  assignments  (question  2)^  1 

Textbooks 

1 1 

48 

Scientific  papers  prepared  by  the  instructor 

9 

39 

Assigned  scientific  papers  requiring  library  visit 

4 

17 

Library  search  for  books 

6 

23 

Library  search  for  scientific  papers 

1  1 

48 

Source  of  information  for  writing  (question  4)^ 

Class  notes,  textbooks,  T.A.s  or  professors 

16 

70 

Internet  (webcrawler,  yahoo,  etc.  search  engines) 

17 

74 

Library  search  using  library  search  engines 

14 

61 

Library  search  w/  Internet  (OVID,  Medline,  Agricola) 

8 

35 

Other  sources^ 

3 

13 

'One  student  responded  "the  week  of  spring  break." 
^Respondents  were  ollowed  to  choose  more  than  one  answer. 
^Other  sources  included  "journals,"  friends,  or  the  encyclopedia. 


another  campus.  Students  may  there-  (Table  2).  When  the  survey  question-  the  students  in  an  introductory  psy- 

fore  be  calling  upon  inadequate  naires  were  distributed  during  the  chology  class,  and  Sommer  (28;  de- 

skills  for  the  writing  of  a  senior  level  10th  week  of  class,  only  1  student  scribed  the  c'ycle  of  calculated  pro¬ 
research  paper.  One  faculty  respon-  reported  having  progressed  to  the  crastination,  preparatory  anxiety, 

dent  in  a  previous  survey  stated  that  point  of  writing;  a  majority  (51%)  and  working  under  deadline  pres- 

“a  good  grade  in  [freshman  English]  indicated  that  they  had  either  con-  sure.  However,  when  asked  to  rate 

is  not  an  indication  that  a  student  ducted  literature  searches  or  had  sections  of  the  writing  laboratory  on 

has  minimal  acceptable  writing  read  background  material  on  their  a  five-point  scale,  where  1  =  most 

skills”  and  that  “many  who  pass  topic.  As  of  the  13th  week  of  class,  useful  and  5  =  least  useful,  students 

[freshman  English]  cannot  pass  a  less  than  half  of  the  students  in  the  consistently  rated  the  talk  on  pre¬ 
simple  composition  test”  (31).  elass  had  submitted  rough  drafts  as  venting  procrastination  as  least  use- 

Students  stated  that  they  usually  assigned.  Procrastination  of  this  sort  ful,  with  a  mean  score  of  4.3  i  0.3 

started  scientific  research  papers  is  common  throughout  the  univer-  (f»<  0.05).  The  lecture,  which  asso- 

either  the  week  before  (48%)  or  a  sity  system;  Rothblum  et  al.  (22)  ciated  procrastination  with  self- 

few  days  before  (30%)  the  due  date  noted  procrastination  among  40%  of  doubt  and  fear  of  failure,  may  have 
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1  TABLE  3."  Evaluation  of  writing  laboratory 

i 

1 

Item 

Average  ranking’ 

Average  score  of  writing  laboratory  (question  9) 

1  =  most  useful  to  5  =  least  useful 

Lecture  topic:  procrastination 

4.3  ±0.3^ 

Lecture  topic:  paper  structure  /  logical  flow 

2.3  ±0.3^ 

Lecture  topic:  interpreting  paper  statistics 

3.210.2® 

Handout:  how  to  use  Internet  scientific  search  engines 

2.410.3^ 

Demonstration:  literature  searching 

2.6  ±0.3®^ 

n  students 

%  students  responding 

responding 

Format  for  future  writing  lobs  (question  1 0) 

OVID  demonstration/assignment,  due  2  weeks 

7 

30 

OVID  demonstration/assignment,  due  1  week 

1 

4 

Literature  searches  on  common  topics,  groups  of  2 

2 

9 

Literature  searches  on  individual  topics 

10 

44 

Eliminate  writing  lab  entirely 

3 

13 

Other 

0 

0 

Scientific  writing  help  sessions  (question  1  1 ) 

Not  useful 

5 

22 

Instructor  could  help  during  office  hours 

4 

17 

Helpful,  but  schedule  prevents  attendance 

2 

9 

Helpful:  1  per  semester 

9 

39 

Helpful:  Monthly 

4 

17 

'Means  with  unlike  superscripts  are  different,  P<0.05. 


alienated  the  students.  Milgram  et  al. 
(15)  suggested  that  students  rarely 
accepted  reasons  that  threatened 
their  self-esteem,  such  as  fear  of  fail¬ 
ure,  and  were  more  likely  to  list  ex¬ 
ternal  factors,  such  as  poor  time 
management  or  an  overabundance 
of  assignments,  as  reasons  for  pro¬ 
crastination.  Elefson  (7)  suggested 
that  several  students  in  agricultural 
writing  courses  would  have  received 
lower  grades  if  they  had  submitted 
their  draft  as  a  final  document, 
thereby  omitting  the  supervised  re¬ 
vision  step,  but  lower  grades  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  break  the  cycle  of 
procrastination.  Rothblum  et  al. 
(22)  suggested  that  reducing  anxi¬ 
ety  through  giving  multiple  assign¬ 
ments  instead  of  one,  large  project, 
and  through  setting  clear  external 
deadlines,  may  reduce  procrastina¬ 
tion,  while  Zimmerman  (56)  used 


journal  assignments  to  promote 
“long  term  dedication  and  commit¬ 
ment”  from  the  students.  Leeming 
( 13)  reported  that  asking  students 
to  make  a  formal,  written  commit¬ 
ment  to  study  for  an  exam  increased 
both  the  time  that  the  students  spent 
studying  and  the  exam  scores. 

When  asked  to  identify  the  typi¬ 
cal  university  class  reading  assign¬ 
ment,  48%  responded  either  “text¬ 
books”  or  “literature  searches  for  re¬ 
search  papers”.  Thirty-nine  percent 
stated  that  they  were  required  to 
read  scientific  papers  that  the  in¬ 
structor  had  prepared  for  them,  and 
23%  have  had  to  conduct  a  search 
for  books,  but  not  research  papers, 
from  the  library  system.  When  asked 
what  sources  they  cited  for  research 
assignments,  most  (70%)  answered 
“class  notes,”  while  61%  used  the  li¬ 
brary  mainframe  search  engine. 


Most  students  (74%)  had  claimed  to 
seek  information,  yet  significantly 
fewer  students  (35%)  had  claimed  to 
use  the  OVID  search  engine,  or  the 
databases  Medline  or  Agricola.  This 
implies  either  an  increased  reliance 
on  other  electronic  search  engines, 
or,  more  likely,  a  shift  toward  use  of 
nonrefereed  sources  available  from 
commercial  sites.  York  (34)  sug¬ 
gested  that  acquiring  sources  from 
commercial  sites  is  associated  with 
a  reluctance  to  examine  sources 
critically  and  a  tendency  to  take  the 
printed  word  at  face  value.  Citing 
references  was  also  stated  as  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  writing  (30,  and  numerous 
complaints  of  poor  organization  may 
instead  reflect  a  lack  of  background 
literature  to  write  about. 

When  asked  for  suggestions  on 
modifying  the  writing  laboratory. 
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most  students  favored  either  the 
demonstration  method  followed  by 
a  two-week  assignment  (30%)  or  a 
demonstration  followed  by  super¬ 
vised  individual  literature  searches 
on  chosen  topics  (44%).  One  student 
preferred  to  use  examples  of  well- 
written  papers  from  past  semesters. 
1‘xample  papers  may  provide  the  stu¬ 
dents  with  organizational  strategies, 
often  adopted  from  each  other 
through  peer  review  (26)  and  may 
indicate  a  need  for  more  explicit 
instruction  on  logical  flow.  Over  half 
of  the  students  (52%)  requested  ei¬ 
ther  one  help  session  or  monthly 
help  sessions  in  which  .students  may 
voice  concerns  about  revisions  of 
the  rough  draft.  However,  9  students 
either  did  not  think  help  sessions 
would  be  useful,  or  would  rather  go 
directly  to  the  instructor  for  help. 
Perhaps  feedback  opportunities 
could  be  incorporated  into  take- 
home  examinations  or  assignments, 
to  give  students  several  chances  to 
respond  to  instruction  and  guidance 
during  the  semester.  These  take- 
home  exercises  could  be  con¬ 
structed  to  reflect  the  various  stages 
of  the  writing  process. 

I'he  key  to  improving  writing 
skills  of  undergraduates  may  be  in¬ 
creased  practice.  In  the  survey  by 
Tebeaux  and  Chabot  (30,  consis¬ 
tent  calls  for  more  writing,  and  for 
writing  in  more  classes,  were  noted. 
Zimmerman  (36)  applied  a  similar 
principle  in  his  journal  suggestions, 
encouraging  lengthy  expressive 
writing  “to  get  thoughts  and  ideas 
on  paper.”  Multiple  authors  ( 1,  3, 
26)  have  recommended  peer  review 
of  manuscripts,  although  this  has  the 
drawback  of  little  flexibility  on  dead¬ 
lines.  Peer  review  may  be  useful  in 
improving  revision  by  allowing  for 
a  more  thorough  review  of  the 
drafts.  Zimmerman  (37)  suggested 
that  students  could  have  a  more  ac¬ 
tive  role  in  planning,  setting  up,  con¬ 
ducting,  and  reporting  on  lab  ex¬ 
periments,  with  limited  instructor 
input.  Though  this  approach  may  be 
suitable  for  training  physics  majors 
for  careers  in  research  or  pilot  plant 
design  (37),  it  may  place  reticent  or 
unassertive  students  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage.  (iallagher  et  al.  (8)  noted  that 
some  students  have  difficulty  ex¬ 
pressing  themselves  in  group  situa¬ 


tions,  and  that  lack  of  self-confi¬ 
dence  was  a  prevalent  concern 
among  students.  Voluntary  discus¬ 
sion  would  decrease  the  stress  of  re¬ 
quired  public  speaking. 

As  the  poultry  industry  changes 
in  response  to  altered  global  mar¬ 
kets  and  new  technologies,  under¬ 
graduate  programs  need  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  more  material  on  business  prac¬ 
tices  and  communication  skills  (19). 
Students  need  to  learn  how  to  com¬ 
municate  ideas  conci.sely  and  effec¬ 
tively  within  the  corporate  atmo¬ 
sphere.  If  students  are  to  receive 
instruction  on  written  communica¬ 
tion  and  critical  thinking  ability, 
writing  assignments  need  to  be  in¬ 
creased  and  assigned  uniformly 
across  the  .student’s  entire  college 
career.  Grading  of  writing  should  be 
done  in  a  stepwise  process  involv¬ 
ing  prewiriting,  writing  and  rewrit¬ 
ing  stages  (3),  rather  than  being  done 
on  finished  products  (24.  Instructor 
or  peer  feedback  should  be  present 
at  each  stage,  to  offer  opportunity 
for  improvement  before  the  final 
grade  is  a.ssigned.  The  problems  of 
student  procrastination  and  dead¬ 
line  anxiety  need  to  be  discouraged 
through  a  .series  of  smaller,  graded 
assignments  rather  than  one  dead¬ 
line  at  semester’s  end.  Finally,  stu¬ 
dents  in  more  courses  should  re¬ 
ceive  in.struction  on  effective  writ¬ 
ing  .strategies  and  literature  searches, 
rather  than  making  the  English  de¬ 
partment  fully  responsible. 
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August  8-11,  1976 
Arlington  Heights,  Illinois 


This  is  the  year  of  the  Bicentennial,  a  year  of  nos¬ 
talgia  embracing  the  principles,  thoughts,  and 
hopes  of  those  who  helped  create  the  United 
States.  As  has  been  noted  many  times  and  particularly 
emphasized  this  year,  the  principles  set  forth  by  a 
group  of  men  in  Philadelphia  in  1776  still  remain 
viable  and  the  bases  of  our  nation  today.  So  it  is 
with  the  International  Association  of  Milk,  Food  and 
Environmental  Sanitarians. 

Thirty-five  men  met  in  1911  and  created  the  In¬ 
ternational  Association  of  Milk  Inspectors.  From  their 
deliberations  came  two  basic  objectives  for  the  new 
association  which  were  incorporated  into  our  first 
constitution.  They  were  service  and  leadership;  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  sanitarians  and  through  the  sanitarians  to 
the  public  and  industry;  leadership  by  providing  the 
sanitarians  and  others  with  knowledge  and  training 
to  develop  this  service.  These  objectives  are  and  should 
be  the  prime  consideration  of  lAMFES.  True,  the  scope 
of  our  service  and  leadership  has  expanded  to  include 
areas  not  even  thought  of  or  considered  at  that  first 
meeting.  This  is  as  it  should  be  as  change  is  inevitable. 
Our  Association  has  always  been  cognizant  of  change 
and  yet  has  never  lost  sight  of  our  basic  objectives. 


Our  performance  in  these  areas  is  the  reason  the  As¬ 
sociation  is  recognized  as  a  leader  in  our  field. 

A  YEAR  OF  CONSOLIDATION 

The  past  year,  while  successful,  probably  can  best 
be  described  as  a  year  of  consolidation.  Past  gains  were 
strengthened  and  new  ideas  advanced  for  solving  our 
problems.  Progress  was  made,  not  perhaps  as  great  as 
was  desired,  but  it  was  significant  and  certainly 
strengthened  the  Association. 

I  should  like  to  share  with  you  some  of  the  progress 
and  success,  the  problems  and  the  direction  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  going. 

MORE  CONTACTS  WITH  AFFILIATES 

One  of  the  significant  actions  taken  which 
certainly  should  strengthen  the  contacts  between  the 
Association  and  our  Members  and  affiliates  is  the 
addition  to  the  staff  of  Barbara  Lee  as  Assistant  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  and  Associate  Editor  of  the  Journal.  It 
has  been  recognized  for  some  time  that  better  liaison 
and  better  communication  with  our  affiliates,  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  the  sanitarians,  and  others  is  nec¬ 
essary  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  leadership.  We  feel 
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MEMBERSHIP 


that  Mrs.  Lee  will  help  us  fill  this  gap.  Mrs.  Lee’s 
responsibilities  will  include  liaison  with  state  and 
national  affiliate  groups,  coordination  of  workshops 
and  short  courses  sponsored  by  I AMFES,  supervision 
of  production  of  the  Journal,  and  organization  of 
student  affiliate  groups.  Mrs.  Lee  brings  talent  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  her  new  position  and  I  wish  to  welcome 
her  aboard. 

FINANCES  SOUND 

Our  financial  position  remains  sound  primarily 
due  to  our  Executive  Secretary  and  the  newly  formed 
budget  committee.  They  have  worked  together  long 
and  hard  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  operation  of  the 
Association.  I  should  note  that  the  budget  committee 
will  report  on  their  activities  at  the  business  meeting. 
While  our  present  financial  situation  is  sound,  it  does 
not  provide  for  some  activities  which  are  necessary 
to  strengthen  the  Association.  It  hardly  seems  neces¬ 
sary  to  remind  you  of  the  economic  situation  that 
exists  today.  Limitations  on  travel  and  other  expendi¬ 
tures  have  hampered  our  efforts  to  institute  many 
worthwhile  projects.  A  great  deal  of  thought  has  been 
given  to  ways  to  provide  more  consistency  in  our 
essential  activities.  A  foundation  has  been  established 
within  the  Association.  This  foundation  will  receive 
monies  and  will  administer,  separate  from  the  finances 
of  the  Association,  those  funds  according  to  the  need. 

COMMIHEES 

1  should  like  to  spend  just  a  few  minutes  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  importance  of  our  many  committees.  The 
significance  of  the  work  of  these  committees  cannot 
be  over  emphasized.  Despite  a  critical  problem  with 
travel  which  does  not  permit  these  committees  to 
meet  as  they  should,  they  have  continued  to  maintain 
their  important  place  in  our  Association.  The  work 
of  these  committees  continue  to  exert  a  significant 
influence  on  food  protection,  both  nationally  and 
internationally.  Work  of  the  3-A  Sanitary  Standards 
Committee,  the  Bakery  Industry  Committee,  and  the 
National  Sanitarian  Foundation  has  had  far  reaching 
effects  on  equipment  used  in  the  production  and 
processing  of  food.  Our  Applied  Laboratory  Methods 
Committee  is  deeply  involved  with  revision  of 
Standard  Methods  for  the  Examination  of  Dairy 
Products  and  our  Farm  Methods  Committee  contin¬ 
ues  to  make  significant  contributions  to  improvement 
of  animal  health  and  sanitary  procedures  of  dairy 
farms. 

The  Committee  on  Communicable  Diseases  Af¬ 
fecting  Man  for  the  past  several  years  has  worked  long 
and  hard  to  complete  a  revision  of  the  Procedures  to 
Investigate  Foodborne  Illness.  Previous  editions  of 
this  booklet  have  received  wide  acceptance  and  have 
proved  a  valuable  guide  in  epidemiological  investiga¬ 
tions.  This  new  edition  I’m  sure  will  continue  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  furthering  the  improvement  of  epidemio¬ 
logical  techniques.  The  new  edition  is  now  available. 


While  our  Membership  increased  in  the  past 
2  years,  there  has  been  significant  increase  this  year. 
In  fact,  it  appears,  we  have  reached  what  I  hope  is 
a  temporary  plateau.  This  is  of  concern  to  your 
Executive  Board  and  given  a  great  deal  of  study.  We 
are  striving  to  continue  our  growth  and  our  efforts 
to  strengthen  our  relationship  with  our  affiliates  and 
provide  more  direct  contact  and  services  to  our  Mem¬ 
bership.  In  our  endeavors  we  need  everyone’s  help  and 
I  most  sincerely  solicit  your  assistance.  We  need  your 
help  to  reach  the  great  number  of  unaffiliated  sanitar¬ 
ians  who  most  certainly  will  benefit  materially  as  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Association. 

Again,  we  have  not  been  able  to  work  as  closely 
with  the  affiliates  as  we  had  anticipated.  However,  with 
Mrs.  Lee  on  our  staff  we  should  overcome  many  of  the 
problems. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  we  have  a  new  af¬ 
filiate,  the  National  Association  of  Dairy  Fieldmen.  It 
was  in  recognition  of  the  need  to  maintain  a  profes¬ 
sional  organization  that  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
advisors  of  the  National  Association  of  Dairy  Fieldmen 
recommended  that  the  organization  become  an  affili¬ 
ate  of  lAMFES.  Both  organizations  should  benefit  as 
reports  of  the  Fieldmen’s  Association  will  appear  in 
the  Journal  as  well  as  articles  of  interest  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  fieldmen  as  well  as  sanitarians. 

You  will  note  that  included  in  the  Wednesday 
afternoon  program  is  a  special  session  devoted  to  the 
dairy  fieldmen.  We  welcome  these  new  affiliates  and 
look  forward  to  a  long  and  beneficial  association. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  continues  to  gain  in  stature  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  its  wide  circulation  throughout  the  world 
including  72  countries  outside  the  United  States.  In  the 
past  year  there  have  been  a  number  of  papers  from 
foreign  countries  which  in  itself  testifies  to  the  recog¬ 
nition  the  Journal  is  receiving.  Several  changes 
have  been  made  which  hopefully  will  strengthen 
the  Journal  and  make  it  more  effective.  As  you  have 
probably  noted  by  now,  the  name  Journal  of  Milk  and 
Food  Technology  will  be  changed  to  Journal  of  Food 
Protection.  This  change  was  not  made  lightly  but  after 
careful  deliberations  and  was  considered  to  have  these 
advantages:  (a)  the  new  name  more  accurately  reflects 
the  content  of  the  Journal,  (b)  the  new  name  reflects 
more  accurately  the  major  objective  of  I  AMFES,  (c) 
the  word  “technology”  which  is  overused  in  titles  of 
many  journals  has  been  eliminated;  and  (d)  the  change 
will  in  no  way  affect  the  wide  recognition  that  the 
Journal  now  enjoys. 

The  change  in  the  name  will  become  effective  Jan¬ 
uary,  1977.  As  you  will  note  the  new  title  has 
appeared  in  subdued  type  and  will  become  bolder 
as  January,  1977  approaches  with  the  simultaneous  fad¬ 
ing  of  the  present  name. 
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The  price  of  the  Journal  to  subscribers,  that  is 
libraries,  institutions,  and  others,  has  been  raised  from 
$16  to  $32  per  year.  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that 
this  has  had  no  negative  effect  on  the  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers. 

We  are  still  striving  to  balance  the  Journal  with 
respect  to  technical  and  nontechnical  articles.  How¬ 
ever,  it  seems  we  still  must  contend  with  the  lack  of 
desire  or  interest  to  prepare  and  submit  nontechnical 
articles  to  the  editor.  I  am  sure  many  of  you  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  projects  and  activities  that  would  be  of  great 
interest  and  assistance  to  your  fellow  sanitarians.  Why 
not  take  the  time  to  tell  us  about  these  through  the 
Journal  and  allow  us  all  the  benefit. 

RELATIONSHIP  WITH  NEHA 

As  you  know  a  little  over  a  year  ago  our  Executive 
Board  and  the  Executive  Board  of  the  National  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Health  Association  (NEHA)  met  to  discuss 
the  feasibility  of  unification  of  the  two  organizations. 
During  this  discussion  a  timetable  proposed  by  the 
lAMFES  Executive  Board  was  agreed  to  which  would 
permit  positive  action  in  exploring  the  feasibility  of 
unification.  Last  year,  in  his  presidential  address, 
Parnell  Skulborstad  made  you  aware  of  the  background 
and  purpose  of  this  timetable.  Unfortunately,  tbis  time¬ 
table  bas  not  been  adhered  to.  Planned  meetings  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Executive  Boards  which  are  necessary 
to  thoughtfully  prepare  for  future  joint  action  have 
not  taken  place.  In  order  for  the  membership  of  each 
organization  to  become  acquainted  with  the  purposes 
and  activities  of  the  other,  the  timetable  called  for  a 
joint  annual  meeting  in  1979  at  a  mutually  agreed  on 
site.  We  have  selected  a  site  committee  to  work  with 
NEHA  but  it  is  our  understanding  that  NEHA  has  al¬ 
ready  made  its  selection  for  1979.  Whether  this  indi¬ 
cates  a  lack  of  interest  or  concern  on  NEH  A’s  part  I  do 
not  know.  I  do  know  that  any  efforts  toward  unifica¬ 
tion  have  been  postponed  as  your  Executive  Board 
firmly  believes  that  if  unification  is  to  be  approached 
or  considered  it  must  be  through  the  type  of  proposal 
or  timetable  that  was  agreed  to  by  the  respective 
Executive  Boards. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  CHANGES 

As  you  will  recall  last  year  we  approved  certain 
changes  in  the  Constitution  and  Bylaws.  Final  approval 
was  given  changes  by  the  Membership  through  a  mail 
ballot.  The  most  significant  was  the  Constitutional 
change  which  made  the  Secretary-Treasurer  a  full- 
fledged  member  of  the  Executive  Board.  In  recent  years 
the  role  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  had  diminished  as 
the  Executive  Secretary  had  taken  over  practically  all 
of  the  responsibilities.  As  was  previously  explained, 
some  thought  had  been  given  to  abolishing  the  office 
of  Secretary-Treasurer.  However,  we  were  advised  that 
such  an  office  was  necessary  as  in  an  emergency  a 


Secretary-Treasurer  would  be  available  to  carry  on  the 
duties  of  the  Executive  Secretary.  Therefore,  as  was 
true  this  year  and  will  continue  in  the  future,  we  will 
vote  for  a  Secretary-Treasurer  rather  than  a  Second  Vice 
President.  The  newly  elected  person  will  then  advance 
through  the  Association’s  offices  as  is  done  presently. 
Perhaps  I  have  discussed  this  in  more  detail  than  was 
necessary.  However,  inquiries  concerning  the  recent 
election  indicated  there  was  some  confusion  as  to  the 
role  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer.  As  you  probably  know, 
Dick  March  who  has  been  our  Secretary-Treasurer  for 
the  past  several  years  was  selected  to  continue  in  the 
new  position. 

THE  FUTURE 

Earlier  I  spoke  of  change  and  that  change  is  inevi¬ 
table.  We  either  meet  these  changes  independently  or 
someone  else  will  take  over.  While  we  can  profit  by 
our  past  experience,  we  must  face  the  future  and  not 
back  into  it.  To  accomplish  this  we  cannot  afford  to 
work  in  a  vacuum,  each  of  us  working  by  ourselves. 
There  must  be  close  ties  within  our  Association  and 
within  our  committees  and  a  two-way  flow  of  ideas, 
information  and  problems  among  our  Membership. 
Our  greatest  hurdle  is  to  learn  to  work  together,  to 
recognize  the  interdependence  of  the  Association  and 
members  and  their  contributions.  Each  of  us  needs  to 
be  concerned  what  each  of  us  can  contribute.  The 
needs  of  the  As.sociation  demand  this  and  in  the  final 
analysis  a  viable,  healthy,  progressive  Association  must 
have  this  cooperation. 

The  future  is  bright  for  our  Association  but  it  will 
remain  so  only  if  we  are  prepared  to  meet  it  with  vigor 
and  ideas  and  positive  action.  These  are  challenging 
days  for  our  Association.  Our  responsibilities  are  great, 
but  tbe  opportunities  and  rewards  are  even  greater. 

IN  CONCLUSION 

In  closing  I  ask  your  indulgence  to  inject  a  per¬ 
sonal  note.  I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
you  for  allowing  me  to  serve  as  an  officer  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  This  service  has  afforded  me  a  rich  experi¬ 
ence  that  has  given  me  more  than  I  have  given.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  men  with  whom  I 
have  served  on  the  Executive  Board  and  to  express  to 
them  my  appreciation  for  their  ever-present  willing¬ 
ness  to  assume  responsibility  and  to  work  at  the  many 
tasks  which  have  been  necessary  during  the  past  year. 
I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  chairmen  and  members 
of  committees  for  their  support  and  continuing  efforts. 
I  am  confident  of  and  have,  with  the  spirit  of  coopera¬ 
tion,  leadership  and  service  that  prevails,  a  growing 
optimism  for  the  future  of  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Milk,  Food  and  Environmental  Sanitarians. 

Reprinted  from J.  Milk  Food  Technol. ,  Vol.  39,  No. 
10,  Pages  702-704  (October,  1976). 
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Presidential  Address 


William  Kempa 


67th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  International  Association 
of  Milk,  Food  and  Environmental  Sanitarians,  Inc. 
July  27-31,  1980 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Itoo  want  to  welcome  you  to  iMilwaukee  —  the 
city  with  a  very  special  meaning  for  Members 
of  lAMFES.  This  is  the  birthplace  of  our  Associa¬ 
tion,  an  event  that  took  place  in  October  1911.  Those 
of  us  who  were  privileged  to  attend  the  59th  Annual 
Meeting  held  here  in  1972  are  delighted  to  be  back. 
At  least  one  other  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Milwau¬ 
kee  —  in  1935.  We  are  highly  honored  to  have  with  us 
this  morning  —  Dr.  C.  K.  Johns  of  Ottawa,  C>anada, 
who  was  president  that  year.  Dr.  Johns  has  been  a 
Member  of  lAMFES  for  50  years  and  has  attended 
nearly  all  annual  meetings. 

The  two  hosts,  Wisconsin  Association  of  Milk  and 
Food  Sanitarians  Inc.  and  Wisconsin  Dairy  Plant 
Fieldmen’s  Association,  have  again  combined  their 
resources  to  provide  for  us  more  than  double  the  ben¬ 
efits  and  enjoyment.  We  do  appreciate  their  generous 
efforts  to  look  after  us  so  capably.  Likewise,  we  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  ladies,  that 
always  ensures  the  success  of  our  annual  meetings. 

Within  the  next  15  minutes  1  will  summarize  for 
you  the  activities  of  lAMFES  during  the  past  year.  1 
will  confine  my  comments  to  four  areas:  (a)  member¬ 
ship  and  finances,  (b)  committee  activities,  (c)  the  first 
concurrent  meeting  with  NEH  A  and  (d)  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  1980. 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  FINANCES 

There  is  some  good  and  some  not  so  good  news 
to  report  about  the  first  topic  —  membership  and 
finances.  Our  Membership  failed  to  make  further  gains 
from  the  previous  year,  and  the  membership  Commit¬ 
tee  is  still  without  a  chairperson.  xMembership  is  one 
area  in  which  our  organization  needs  to  resume  its 
efforts  by  encouraging  young  and  not  so  young  men 
and  women  to  join  lAMFES. 

In  1986  we  will  be  celebrating  our  Diamond  An¬ 
niversary  (75th  birthday).  A  substantial  increase  in 
membership  would  be  one  appropriate  way  to  mark 
that  occasion.  Doubling  or  even  tripling  the  numbers 
could  be  accomplished  if  every  member  succeeded 


in  bringing  one  or  two  members  in  over  the  next  6-year 
period.  Let  each  one  of  us  determine  to  be  an  active 
promoter  and  increase  the  numerical  strength  of 
lAMFES,  so  vital  to  our  very  existence. 

Since  three  countries  (Australia,  Canada,  USA) 
participated  at  the  first  meeting  in  191 1,  it  would  be  a 
splendid  idea  to  have  all  three  represented  at  the  1986 
Annual  Meeting,  wherever  it  will  be  held.  Further¬ 
more,  an  invitation  to  form  new  affiliates  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  should  be  extended,  with  Mexico  being  one  of 
the  most  convenient  possibilities. 

All  of  us  are  becoming  very  sensitive  to  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  current  economic  downturn.  Escalating 
costs  play  havoc  with  every  type  of  operation,  be  it  a 
home,  business,  or  an  Association  such  as  ours.  To 
date  we  have  managed  to  stay  on  top  of  our  financial 
situation,  thanks  to  the  help  received  from  our  indus¬ 
try  friends.  However,  each  year  it  is  becoming  more 
difficult  to  maintain  a  balanced  status.  Our  Budget 
Committee,  chaired  by  Harry  Haverland,  who  was  as¬ 
sisted  by  (darence  Luchterhand  and  Leon  Townsend, 
prepared  a  proposed  budget  for  the  new  fiscal  year 
July  1 ,  1980  tojune  30,  1981 .  It’s  a  perfectly  “rounded” 
budget  —  still  balanced  but  with  no  more  corners  left 
to  cut.  1  assure  you  there  never  were  many  concerns 
to  start  with,  and  every  conceivable  avenue  to  keep 
us  in  the  black  has  and  is  being  explored. 

COMMIHEE  ACTIVITIES 

Much  helpful  work  is  being  conducted  by  more 
than  a  dozen  Standing  Committees  and  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  other  committees  with  specific  tasks  assigned 
to  them.  Some  committees  are  quite  large  and  cover 
many  interests.  For  example,  the  Farm  Methods  (xtm- 
mittee,  chaired  by  Dale  Termunde,  who  is  assisted  by 
James  1.  Kennedy,  has  1 1  subcommittees,  each  with  a 
chairman  of  its  own. 

Presently  there  are  four  or  five  committees  with¬ 
out  chairpersons.  Any  volunteers  among  those  attend¬ 
ing  the  67th  Annual  Meeting  will  be  greeted  with  open 
arms.  In  total,  over  200  dedicated  hard-working  Mem- 
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bers  serve  on  these  committees.  On  behalf  of  the 
Executive  Board  and  all  Members,  I  express  our 
sincere  gratitude  for  their  past  and  present  contri¬ 
butions  to  lAMFES. 

In  recognition  of  tbeir  efforts,  a  revised  list  of 
Members  serving  on  various  committees  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Journal  of  Food  Protection  sometime 
this  fall.  In  the  meantime,  a  preliminary  list  is  posted 
at  the  registration  desk,  for  your  information.  Any 
specific  questions  you  may  have  can  thus  be  directed 
to  the  right  person  or  persons.  Please  do  not  hesitate 
to  offer  your  services  on  any  of  the  committees,  even 
if  this  is  the  first  meeting  you  ever  attended.  There  are 
no  limits  on  age,  color,  creed,  or  sex. 

Much  has  been  said  in  past  years  about  sharpen¬ 
ing  our  communications  within  and  without  the 
organization.  The  lAMFES  committee  members  have 
done  an  excellent  job  of  producing  information  flow 
via  committee  reports,  preparation  of  manuals, 
sucb  as  Procedures  to  Investigate  Foodborne  Illness, 
Procedures  to  Investigate  Waterborne  Disease 
Outbreaks,  publication  of  the  Journal  of  Food  Pro¬ 
tection,  etc.  Would  you  believe  then,  that,  according 
to  Dr.  Elmer  H.  Marth,  EiXitor,  Journal  of  Food  Protec¬ 
tion,  there  are  people  today  in  need  of  food  safety 
information  who  have  not  heard  of  our  journal’s  exist¬ 
ence.  This  type  of  problem  urgently  requires  immedi¬ 
ate  attention  and  correction. 

CONCURRENT  MEETING  WITH  NEHA 

Regular  contacts  have  continued  between  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  members  of  lAMFES  and  NEHA  before  or  since 
1968.  Ways  and  means  for  closer  cooperation  between 
the  two  associations  have  been  studied  during  those 
years.  Resulting  from  such  discussions,  the  Annual 
Meetings  of  the  two  groups  are  being  beld  con¬ 
currently  for  the  first  time.  Unfortunately  rapidly 
changing  economic  trends  have  disrupted  some  of  the 
initial  plans  that  were  made.  One  of  these  changes 
necessitated  a  hotel  substitution  by  our  group,  that 
increased  the  distance  between  tbe  two  meetings, 
making  it  less  convenient  for  exchange  attendance. 
This  was  regretable  but  also  unavoidable. 

Those  involved  in  planning  this  important  event 
are  to  be  congratulated.  While  their  hopes  were  not 
realized  to  the  extent  first  anticipated,  they  should  not 
be  too  dismayed  either.  Any  start  is  usually  the  most 
difficult  aspect  of  any  new  venture.  That  phase  was 
successfully  launched. 

1980  DEVELOPMENTS 

In  this  first  year  of  a  new  decade  we  are  off  to  a 
good  start  in  several  directions. 

1 .  One  of  these  I  have  just  mentioned  —  the  first 
concurrent  Annual  iMeetings  of  NEHA  and 
lAMFES  in  a  city  that  has  more  than  beer. 


Please  learn  more  about  Milwaukee  by  read¬ 
ing  the  August  1980  issue  of  National  Geo¬ 
graphic,  if  you  have  not  done  so  already. 

2.  A  two-color  Membership  pamphlet  “lAiMFES. 
INC.  —  IT’S  FOR  YOU”,  mentioned  in  Howard 
Hutchings’  Presidential  Address  last  year,  has 
been  completed.  Tbe  goals,  bistory,  structure 
and  operation  of  tbe  lAMFES  are  clearly 
described  and  should  be  regularly  reread  by 
every  Member.  Pass  on  the  extra  copies  to 
prospective  Members. 

3.  A  presentation  “packet”  has  been  prepared  by 
the  lAMFES  office  to  guide  Executive  Board 
Members  when  speaking  at  Affiliate  Meetings. 

4.  An  important  amendment  to  the  lAMFES  Con¬ 
stitution  and  Bylaws  was  passed  early  this  year, 
enabling  tbe  Affiliate  Council  Chairman  to  be 
a  voting  Member  on  the  Executive  Board.  This 
will  greatly  improve  liaison  among 
the  existing  28  Affiliates  and  lAiMFES. 
Currently  Leon  Townsend  is  serving  in  that 
capacity.  We  value  his  concerns  and  judgment. 
Welcome  to  the  Board. 

5.  Another  outstanding  innovation  is  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  sample  copy  of  Food  and 
Fieldmen  in  June  1980,  containing  a  variety 
of  topics  to  fill  the  needs  of  dairy  plant 
fieldmen  and  practicing  sanitarians.  Regular 
publication  will  commence  in  January  1981 
but  with  a  different  title.  Dairy  and  Food  Sani¬ 
tation.  Congratulations  are  extended  to  the 
Journal  Management  Committee,  chaired  by 
Dr.  Ralston  B.  Read,  Jr.,  to  Jan  Richards,  Earl 
Wright,  to  the  contributing  authors  and 
others  who  converted  many  ideas  into  such  a 
pleasing  magazine. 

6.  At  this  time  I  want  to  acknowledge  a  wealth 
of  information  that  is  being  presented  by 
highly  qualified  experts  at  this  67th  Annual 
Meeting.  To  every  contributor  and  to  Bill 
Arledge,  Program  Chairman,  we  say  sincere 
thanks  from  all  the  Members. 

I  also  take  pleasure  in  welcoming  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  our  newest  Member,  Archie  Holliday,  as 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  express  my  personal  grateful¬ 
ness  to  all  Members  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
serve  as  your  president  during  the  past  year.  It  has 
been  the  briefest  and  the  most  exciting  year  I’ve  ever 
experienced.  Thank  you  all  for  your  marvelous  coop¬ 
eration,  support  and  friendship. 

Reprinted  from  JFP,  Vol.  43,  No.  11,  Pages  892- 
893  (November  1980). 
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Hook  reviewed  by:  William  LaGran}>e,  Ph  D.,  Extension  Food  Scientist,  Iowa  State  University, 
Ames.  I A  50011 

Book  Review 


Listeria,  Listeriosis,  and  Food  Safety 
Second  Edition 

Hditcd  by;  Elliot  T.  Ryser  and  Elmer  H.  Marth 


isterki.  Listeriosis,  and  Food  Safety  is 
written  by  professional  experts  in  this  im¬ 
portant  food  safety  area  and  would  be  a 
useful  text  for  all  involved  in  the  study 
and  practice  of  food  safety.  IJsteria  monocytogenes 
has  been  recognized  as  a  human  pathogen  since 
1929,  but  not  until  recent  years  have  detection 
methods  been  refined  to  establish  the  importance 
that  this  pathogen  plays  in  our  food  safety  concerns 
and  foodborne  illness  outbreaks.  Because  a  great 
deal  of  new  knowledge  concerning  Listeria  and 
the  listeriosis  problem  has  been  developed  since 
the  1991  first  edition,  this  second  edition  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1999. 


The  seventeen  chapters  included  in  this  second 
edition  are  written  by  recognized  experts.  The 
following  topics  as  well  as  hundreds  of  appropriate 
references  are  included  within  this  book;  the 
genus  Listeria,  L.  monocytogenes  in  the  environ¬ 
ment,  listeriosis  in  animals  and  humans,  pathogen¬ 
esis  of  L.  monocytogenes,  characteristics  of  this 
microorganism  that  relate  to  food  processing, 
conventional  and  rapid  methods  for  detecting 
Listeria,  typing  L.  monocytogenes,  reviews  of 
foodborne  listeriosis  caused  by  food  type  includ¬ 
ing  dairy  foods,  meat,  poultry,  seafood,  and  plant 
foods,  and  controlling  Listeria  in  food  processing 
plants.  Also  included  is  a  section  listing  the  media 
used  to  isolate  and  cultivate  Listeria  and 
L.  monocytogenes. 


For  copies  of  Listeria,  Listeriosis,  and  Food  Safety- 

Mail  requests  to:  Marcel  Dekker,  Inc.,  270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10016-0602;  Phone:  212.696.9000;  Fox:  212.685.4540. 
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Highlights  of  the  Executive  Board  Meeting 
January  23-24,  2000 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


Following  is  an  unofficial  summary  of  actions 
from  the  Executive  Board  Meeting  held  January  23 
and  24,  2000  in  Atlanta,  Georgia; 

Approved  the  following: 

•  Minutes  of  November  12-14,  1999  Executive 
Board  Meeting 

•  Minutes  of  November  13,  1999  Executive 
Session  Board  Meeting 

•  Issuance  of  Certificate  of  Merits  to  Christine 
Bruhn  and  Barbara  Cassesns 

•  Fees  for  tours  and  events  at  the  87th  Annual 
Meeting 

•  Exhibiting  and  co-sponsorship  of  the  NSF 
Eood  Safety  Conference 

Discussed  the  following: 

•  Communication  Update:  Journal  production 
remains  on  schedule,  reports  on  DFES  and 
JFP  were  accepted,  monitor  cost  of  provid¬ 
ing  journals  online 

•  Membership  Update:  Membership  growing, 
increased  interest  due  to  new  name,  new 
Member  materials  were  reviewed 

•  Advertising  Update:  Ad  sales  growing. 
Exhibit  Hall  sales  strong,  sponsorship  for 
Annual  Meeting  continues  on  pace 

•  Financial  Update:  Presented  November  1999 
financial  statements,  first  quarter  net  results 
ended  just  over  budget 

•  401(k)  plan  to  replace  current  403(B)  plan  ' 
for  employees 

•  Affiliate  Operating  Guidelines  to  be 
reviewed  and  revised 

•  The  winter  2000  Affiliate  Newsletter 

•  Prospective  new  Affiliate  organizations  in 
United  Kingdom,  Mexico,  Quebec,  and 
Manitoba 

•  Association  slide  show  update  for  Executive 
Board  use  with  Affiliate  presentations 

•  Affiliate  Educational  Session  scheduled 
for  Saturday,  August  5  in  Atlanta,  2:00 
to  4:00  p.m. 


•  Affiliate  Delegates  participation  in  New 
Member  Reception  on  Saturday,  August  5 
in  Atlanta,  4:30  to  5:30  p.m. 

•  Update  received  from  3-A  Task  Force 

•  Correspondence  from  the  Committee  on 
Communicable  Diseases  Affecting  Man 

•  Committee  Member  appointments  for  2000 

•  Secretary  Candidates,  nomination  process 
and  voting  deadline 

•  Award  nomination  process 

•  President’s  Recognition  Award 

•  An  occasional  column  in  Food  Quality 
Magazine 

•  Report  from  the  Local  Arrangements  Com¬ 
mittee  -  2000  Annual  Meeting 

•  Tours  and  events  for  the  2000  Annual 
Meeting 

•  Use  of  LCD  data  projectors  during  the 
Annual  Meeting 

•  Planning  for  2001  and  2002  Annual  Meet¬ 
ings;  future  Annual  Meeting  sites 

•  Annual  Meeting  Workshops 

•  Future  Workshop  ideas  and  Workshop 
sub-committee  of  Program  Committee 

•  Co-sponsorship  of  Japan  PC2000, 
and  ASAE  2000 

•  Goals  for  the  Association 

•  Internationalization  of  the  Association 

•  Revised  Policy  Manual 

•  Student  PDG  activities  and  luncheon  on 
Sunday,  August  6  in  Atlanta,  12:00  to  1:30 
p.m. 

•  Establish  an  Army  Food  Inspectors  PDG 

•  Update  on  written  Association  history 
project 

•  Exhibiting  at  the  International  Fresh-cut 
Produce  Association  Conference 

Next  Executive  Board  meeting:  March  31  - 
April  2,  2000,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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International  Association  for 

Food  Protection 

2000-2001 

SECRETARY  ELECTION 

Biographical  information  on  the  Secretary  candidates  for  2000-2001  is  presented 
on  the  following  page.  Please  review  the  information  carefully  as  you  make  your 
decision  on  which  candidate  to  vote  for. 

Ballots  were  mailed  to  all  International  Association  for  Food  Protection  Members 
during  the  first  week  of  February.  Completed  ballots  are  due  back  to  the  Association 
office  by  March  24,  2000.  Sealed  ballots  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Tellers  Committee 
for  opening  and  counting.  Results  of  the  election  will  be  announced  in  the  May  issue 
of  Dairy,  Food  and  Environmental  Sanitation. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  the  voting  process,  please  contact  David  W.  Tharp,  CAE, 
Executive  Director  at  800.369.6337,  or  515.276.3344,  or  E-mail:  dtharp@foodprotection.oi^. 


THE  CANDIDATES 


PAUL  A.  HALL  FRANK  YIANNIS 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION 


Paul  A.  Hall 

Paul  A.  Hall  is  Director  of  Microbiology  and  Food 
Safety  for  Kraft  Foods  where  he  is  responsible  for 
developing  and  directing  strategic  microbiological 
safety  and  research  programs  including  microbiol¬ 
ogical  risk  management,  control  of  pathogens  and 
spoilage  organisms,  HACCP  implementation  and 
regulatory  compliance.  Prior  to  joining  Kraft  in 
1989,  Mr.  Hall  previously  held  corporate  microbiol¬ 
ogy  positions  for  Anheuser  Busch  Companies  and 
Ralston  Purina  Company. 

During  his  25-year  career,  Mr.  Hall  has  published 
and  lectured  extensively  in  the  area  of  microbio¬ 
logical  food  safety  and  has  served  on  a  number  of 
microbiological  trade  and  professional  association 
technical  committees.  He  is  an  active  member  and 
past-chair  of  the  International  Life  Sciences 
Institute’s  (ILSI)  Technical  Committee  on  Food  Mi¬ 
crobiology  and  was  instrumental  in  forging  the 
highly  successful  Annual  Meeting  collaboration  be¬ 
tween  lAFP  and  ILSI.  Mr.  Hall  has  been  an  active 
Member  of  I  AFP  since  1987.  He  is  currently  vice¬ 
chair  of  the  Annual  Meeting  Program  Committee 
and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Journal  of  Food  Protec¬ 
tion  Management  Committee,  past  editorial  board 
member  of  the  Journal  of  Food  Protection  and  past 
Black  Pearl  Award  Jury  Committee  member.  Mr.  Hall 
has  organized  and  chaired  numerous  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  symposia  and  programs  over  the  past  twelve 
years. 

Other  professional  affiliations  for  Mr.  Hall  in¬ 
clude,  Chair  —  Industry  Board  of  Advisors  for  the 
University  of  Georgia,  Center  for  Food  Safety  and 
Quality  Enhancement,  National  Center  for  Food 
Safety  and  Technology,  Past  President  —  Food  Mi¬ 
crobiology  Division  —  American  Society  for  Micro¬ 
biology,  and  Executive  Committee  —  Food  Microbi¬ 
ology  Research  Conference.  Additionally,  Mr.  Hall 
has  served  on  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration’s 
CFSAN  Research  Review  Committee  and  as  an 
industry  representative  on  the  Food  Laboratory 
Accreditation  Working  Group.  Mr.  Hall  received 
his  bachelor’s  degree  in  microbiology  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  —  St.  Louis  and  his  M.S.  in 
management  of  technology  from  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis.  He  is  currently  completing 
a  Ph.D.  in  quality  management. 


Frank  Yiannas 

Frank  Yiannas  is  Manager  of  Walt  Disney  World’s 
Environmental  Health  Department.  He  oversees  all  food 
safety  programs,  as  well  as  other  public  health  functions, 
for  one  of  the  world’s  largest  entertainment  companies. 
Mr.  Yiannas  joined  Disney  in  1989  to  establish  their  first 
food  safety  laboratory.  During  his  tenure,  Mr.  Yiannas 
has  expanded  the  program  beyond  testing  by  establish¬ 
ing  cutting-edge  risk  management  strategies. 

Mr.  Yiannas  is  a  nationally  recognized  speaker  on  the 
topic  of  innovative  and  creative  approaches  to  food  safety. 
Under  his  direction,  Disney  has  been  recognized  for  play¬ 
ing  a  leadership  role  in  implementing  HACCP  at  the  food 
service  level,  developing  hand-held  computer  technology' 
to  conduct  food  safety  audits,  and  utilizing  progressive 
microbial  detection  methods.  Mr.  Yiannas  plans  to  extend 
the  hand-held  technology  to  computerize  HACCP  measure¬ 
ments.  Also,  he  presently  co-chairs  a  committee  to  develop 
international  food  safety  icons  that  visually  and  univer¬ 
sally  communicate  important  food  safety  processes. 

Mr.  Yiannas  has  been  an  active  Member  of  lAFP  since 
1993.  His  involvement  at  the  Annual  Meetings  includes 
organizing  symposia,  functioning  as  convenor,  and  pre¬ 
senting  on  relevant  f(X)d  safety  issues.  iMr.  Yiannas  is  pres¬ 
ently  serving  a  three-year  term  on  the  Annual  Meeting 
Program  Committee.  He  also  chairs  the  Food  Sanitation 
Professional  Development  Group  (PDG),  and  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Microbial  Risk  Assessment  and  Retail  Food 
Safety  &  Quality  PDGs. 

Locally,  Mr.  Yiannas  is  very  involved  with  the  Florida 
Association  of  Milk,  Food  and  Environmental  Sanitarians 
(FAMFES).  He  is  the  current  president  of  FAMFES  and 
plays  an  active  role  in  organizing  the  annual  education 
conferences,  assisting  with  the  FAMFES  newsletter,  and 
recruiting  new  members. 

At  the  national  level,  Mr.  Yiannas  holds  a  seat  on 
Council  I,  Laws  and  Regulations,  of  the  Conference  for 
Food  Protection  (CFP).  This  council  recommends  changes 
to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  Model  Food  Code. 
He  recently  co-chaired  a  committee  for  the  CFP  to  de¬ 
velop  standards  for  permanent,  outdoor  cooking  sites. 

Mr.  Yiannas  is  a  Registered  Microbiologist  with  the 
American  Academy  of  Microbiology  in  the  area  of  Con¬ 
sumer  Products  and  Quality  Assurance.  He  received  his 
BS  in  microbiology  with  honors  from  the  University  of 
Central  Florida  and  is  pursuing  a  master  of  public  health 
from  the  University  of  South  Florida.  In  addition,  he  is  a 
member  of  several  professional  associations,  including 
the  Institute  of  Food  Technologists  and  the  American 
Society  for  Microbiology. 
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NewMembers 


AUSTRALIA 

Murray  S.  Cambrill 

Sanitarium  Health  Food  Co. 
Berkeley  Vale,  NSW 

CANADA 

Susan  J.  Buchko 

University'  of  Manitoba 
Lethbridge,  Alberta 

Nichole  Halliday 

CanAmera  Foods 
Oakville,  Ontario 

Myron  Harasym 

Chil-Con  Products,  Ltd. 
Brantford,  Ontario 

Suzarra  Khan-Ramnarine 

Kingsway  Chocolate  Co.  Ltd. 
Mississauga,  Ontario 

Chris  Smith 

Saskatchewan  Ag  &  Food 
Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan 

Shirley  A.  Toms 

Calgary,  Alberta 

SINGAPORE 

Christopher  B.  Finch 

Singapore  Br.,  Wespac  DVC 
FPO,  AP 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

Christopher  J.  Griffith 

University  of  Wales  Institute, 
Cardiff 

Cardiff,  South  Wales 

Barbara  M.  Lund 

Institute  of  Food  Research 
Norwich,  Norfolk 


UNITED  STATES 

Alabama 

Patricio  A.  Pushcar 

Mobile  County  Health  Dept. 
Theodore 

California 

Gordon  M.  Brock 

Silliker  Laboratories 
Modesto 

Keith  Hoshiguchi 

San  Mateo  County  Environmental 
Health,  Redwood  City 

Colin  M.  O'Sullivan 

ITT-JABSCO 
Costa  Mesa 

Edgar  R.  Smith 

Southern  California  District 
Vista 

Delaware 

M.  C.  DeLocy 

Proctor  and  Gamble  Dover  Wipes 
Co.,  Dover 

District  of  Columbia 

Tim  Weigner 

Food  Marketing  Institute 
Washington 

Florida 

Indoue  ledo  G.  Mello 

University  of  Florida 
Gainesville 

Georgia 

Ynes  R.  Ortega 

University  of  Georgia,  CFSQE 
Griffin 


Illinois 

Noyono  Brohmbhott 

Tone  Products,  Melrose  Park 

! 

I  Iowa 

^  Elizabeth  A.  Loutner 

1  National  Pork  Producers  Council 
j  Des  Moines 

Kansas 

Cassandra  M.  Gordon 

j  Kansas  State  University 
j  Manhattan 

Louisiana 

Tammy  Bradley 

Dutch  Quality  House 
Bossier  City 

I  Wanda  J.  Lyon 

j  Louisiana  State  University 
I  Baton  Rouge 

I 

Massachusetts 

i 

Jeff  Johnson 

j  Land  O’Lakes  Inc.,  Alexandria 

Minnesota 

Deborah  Drake 

I  Ecolab,  Inc.,  St.  Paul 

Nebraska 

Jitka  Stiles 

University  of  Ncbraska-Lincoln 
Lincoln 

New  Jersey 

Theodore  J.  Passon,  Jr. 

Pure  Earth  Environmental  Labs  Inc. 
Pennsauken 

I 

New  York 

Cary  Locatelli 

1  Knight  Marketing  Corp. 

Johnstown 
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Ynte  H.  Schukken 

Quality  Milk  Promotion  Services 
Ithaca 

North  Carolina 

Gary  D.  Cartwright 

North  Carolina  State  University 
Raleigh 

Oregon 

Steve  L.  Loehndorf 

Reser’s  Fine  Foods,  Beaverton 

Pennsylvania 

Todd  S.  Martens 

Hershey  Foods  Coiporation 
Hershey 


South  Carolina 

Donna  Boozer 

Capsugel,  Greenwood 

Tennessee 

Paul  D.  Ebner 

University  of  Tennessee 
Knoxville 

Valene  W.  Ling 

University  of  Tennessee-Knoxville 
Knoxville 

Texas 

Richard  E.  Horton 

7-Eleven,  Inc. 

Dallas 


V 


Wisconsin 

Garrett  J.  Heintz 

Agrilink  Foods,  Inc. 

Green  Bay 

Louise  Hemstead 

CROPP/OrganicValley 

LaFarge 

Anne  M.  Hodge 

j  Oscar  Mayer/Kraft 
Madison 

! 

^  Greg  Josefchuk 

Copesan,  Brookfield 

Cynthia  B.  Micholski 

Oscar  Mayer  Foods,  Madison 
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UpDates 


United  Fresh  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Association 
Announces  New  2000 
Board  Nominees 

United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Veg¬ 
etable  Association  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  produce  industry- 
leaders  nominated  to  serve  on  its 
2000  Board  of  Directors.  Ascend¬ 
ing  to  chairman  is  Stephen  F. 
Griffin,  president,  Misionero 
Vegetables,  Salinas,  CA,  who 
served  the  past  year  as  chairman- 
elect;  Fred  B.  Heptin.stall,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  Chiquita 
Banana,  N.A.,  Cincinnati,  OH  is 
nominated  as  2000  chairman-elect 
to  assume  the  chairmanship  of 
United  in  2001. 

Current  chairman  E.  Bruce 
McEvoy,  chief  executive  officer, 
Seald-Sweet  Growers,  Inc.,  Vero 
Beach,  FL  will  remain  on  the 
Executive  C>ommittee  for  one  year 
as  past  chairman;  Bob  Wilkins, 
general  manager,  GPOD  of  Idaho, 
Shelley,  ID  will  continue  to  serve 
as  secretary/treasurer. 

In  addition,  the  following 
industry  leaders  are  nominated  to 
serve  on  United’s  Board  for  a  2- 
year  term  beginning  February 
2000:  Lawrence  A.  Kern,  president 
and  CEO,  Apio,  Inc.,  Guadalupe, 
C;A;  Ronald  G.  McCormick, 
director  of  produce,  Wal-Mart 
Stores,  Inc.,  Bentonville,  AR;  Gale 
Prince,  director  corporate  regula¬ 
tory  affairs.  The  Kroger  Co., 
Cincinnati,  OH;  Will  Rousseau, 
partner,  Rousseau  Farming  Co., 
Tolleson,  AZ;  John  C.  Sorenson, 
Ph.D.,  president,  Novartis  Seeds, 
Inc.,  Boise,  ID;  Robert  Stumpo, 
director  of  purchasing  and  distri¬ 
bution,  Wendy’s  International, 


Dublin,  OH;  and  William  F. 

Williams,  chairman  and  president. 
Glory  Foods,  Inc.,  Columbus,  OH. 

Alfa  Laval  Flow  Inc. 

Appoints  New  President 

Sammy  Hulpiau  has  been  named 
president  of  Alfa  Laval  Flow- 
Inc. 

Hulpiau  joined  the  Alfa  Laval 
organization  in  1988.  Most  re¬ 
cently,  he  was  president  of  Alfa 
Laval  Flow  in  Holland.  Much  of 
Hulpiau’s  experience  comes  from 
the  food,  dairy  and  brewery 
industries. 

Hulpiau  brings  a  master’s 
degree  in  business  administration 
and  computer  science  from  the 
University  of  Brussels.  He  had 
several  years  of  experience  in 
information  technology  before 
accepting  positions  in  corporate 
management. 

Quality  Chekd  Dairies  Inc. 
Elects  Board  Officers  for 
the  New  Millennium 

uality  Chekd  Dairies,  Inc.  has 
elected  its  new  board  officers 
forme  year  2000.  They  are: 
president,  Paul  Arbuthnot,  general 
manager.  Sunshine  Dairy  Inc., 
Portland,  OR;  vice  president,  L.  G. 
(Lynn)  Oiler,  president,  Hiland 
Dairy  Company,  Springfield,  MO; 
treasurer,  Dennis  Winter,  president  | 

and  CEO,  Super  Store  Industries,  , 

Stockton,  CA;  and  secretary,  Doug 
Parr,  vice  president  sales  and  i 

marketing.  Dean  Foods  Company,  i 

Franklin  Park,  IL.  ! 

Officers  of  Quality  Chekd 
Dairies,  Inc.  are  elected  for  a  one- 
year  term  by  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  for  Quality  Chekd 


Dairies.  Board  members,  now  nine 
in  total,  are  elected  by  the  mem¬ 
bership  to  serve  three-year  terms. 

Carl  Zeiss,  Inc.  Makes 
New  Appointments 

Carl  Zeiss  announced  the 

appointment  of  James  J.  Kelly 
as  the  company’s  new  president 
and  CEO  for  its  US  holding  com¬ 
pany,  Carl  Zeiss,  Inc.,  and  James 
Sharp  as  president  of  the  micro¬ 
scope  division  of  Carl  Zeiss,  Inc. 

Kelly,  an  1 1-year  industry- 
veteran  has  served  as  general 
counsel,  vice  president  of  market¬ 
ing  and  manger  of  the  microscopy 
group  at  Carl  Zeiss  Inc.  since  1997. 

James  Sharp  returns  to  manage 
the  microscopy  business  in  North 
America  after  serving  for  the  past 
three  years  in  Jena,  Germany,  as 
senior  vice  president  for  the  Zeiss 
microscopy  group. 

Ashland  Distribution 
and  Specially  Chemical 
Companies  Name 
Armstrong  Vice  President 
Planning  and  Develop¬ 
ment 

Ashland  Distribution  and 
Specialty  Companies  have 
named  David  H.  Armstrong  vice 
president  of  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment. 

Armstrong  is  now  responsible 
for  managing  the  merger  and 
acquisitions  (M&A)  activity  and 
strategic  planning  process, 
including  major  capital  project 
analysis,  special  studies  and  new 
business  development,  for  both 
Ashland  Distribution  Company  and 
Ashland  Specialty  Chemical 
Company. 
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Armstrong  holds  a  bachelor’s 
degree  in  chemical  engineering 
from  The  Ohio  State  University 
and  a  master’s  degree  in  business 
administration  from  Rutgers 
University. 

Walker  Stainless 
Equipment  Announces  the 
Addition  of  Perry  Dwars 
and  Joseph  Miller 

Walker  Stainless  Equipment, 
Inc.  announces  the  addition 
of  Perry  Dwars  to  the  position  of 
director  of  sales.  Perry’s  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  food  and  dairy  indus¬ 
tries  will  allow  him  and  his  team 
to  quick  ly  respond  to  customers’ 
changing  needs  in  the  stationary 
equipment  marketplace. 

Joe  Miller  has  been  named 
central  regional  manager  for 
Walker  Equipment,  reporting  to 
Perry.  Joe  has  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  perishable  transporta¬ 
tion  market. 


Elgin  Dairy  Foods  Inc. 
Apppoints  New  Food 
Technologist 

Elgin  Dairy  Foods,  Inc.  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of 
Daniel  Shafiabady  as  food  tech¬ 
nologist.  Daniel  graduated  with  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  food  science 
from  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Champaign-Urbana.  and  will  be 
a  part  of  the  R&D  team. 

Duane  Ehike  Promoted 
at  Fristam  Pumps 

Fristam  Pumps,  Inc.  announces 
the  promotion  of  Duane  Ehike 
to  the  position  of  senior  project 
engineer. 

A  member  of  Fristam’s  engi¬ 
neering  department  for  six  years, 
Duane  holds  a  bachelor’s  of 
science  degree  in  mechanical 
engineering  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Platteville. 

He  is  responsible  for  the 
design,  development  and  improve¬ 


ment  of  Fristam’s  product  lines,  as 
well  as  providing  technical 
support  for  the  company  and  its 
customers. 

one  Joins  Duralam  -  Will 
Oversee  Meat,  Seafood 
and  Poultry  Markets 

Duralam,  Inc.  announced  that 
Gregory  Otto  has  been 
named  marketing/technical  sales 
manager.  Otto  will  focus  primarily 
on  the  meat,  seafood  and  poultry 
markets.  His  initial  responsibilities 
will  include  overseeing  Duralam’s 
new  chub-style  packaging  busi¬ 
ness. 

Otto’s  experience  in  the  meat, 
seafood  and  poultry  markets 
includes  all  areas  of  horizontal 
form-fill-seal  operations.  He  began 
his  flexible  packaging  career  in 
1986,  and  has  since  held  positions 
in  sales,  marketing,  graphics, 
quality  assurance,  production  and 
I  customer  service. 
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Mills  to  Retire  as  3-A 
Symbol  Council 
Administrative  Officer 

ince  Mills  has  submitted  his 
resignation  as  administra¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  3-A 
Sanitary  Standards  Symbol  Admin¬ 
istrative  Council.  His  request  has 
been  accepted,  with  deep  regret, 
by  the  3-A  Symbol  Council  Board 
of  Trustees.  The  resignation  will 
become  effective  upon  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  his  successor,  in  order  to 
ensure  that  a  smooth  transition  of 
the  Symbol  Council  office  can  be 
made. 

The  position  of  Symbol 
(Council  Administrative  Officer 
typically  requires  1/2  -  2/3  time. 

In  addition,  a  secretarial/adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  of  approximately 
1/2  -  2/3  time  also  is  required. 
Salary  scale  for  the  positions  is 
dependent  upon  qualifications 
and  experience. 

Persons  who  may  have  an 
interest  in  serving  as  Administra¬ 
tive  Officer  of  the  3-A  Symbol 
Council  should  contact  either  Dr. 
Warren  S.  Clark,  Jr.,  Chairman  of 
the  Symbol  Council  Board  of 
Trustees,  c/o  The  American  Dairy 
Products  Institute,  300  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  St.,  Suite  400,  Chicago,  IL 
60606-1704;  Phone:  312.782.4888; 
Fax:  312.782.5299;  E-mail:  adpi@ 
flash.net  or  Mr.  Earl  O.  Wright, 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Council 
at  501.855.9408;  E-mail:  bwt@ipa. 
net. 

Is  the  Proposed 
European  Food 
Authority  a  Recipe 
for  Change? 

nhe  business  of  food  safety 
is  suddenly  topical  and  the 
European  Commission’s 
recent  White  Paper  on  Food  Safety 
promises  a  radical  new  approach 
in  order  to  guarantee  high  stan¬ 
dards  for  food  safety.  The  docu¬ 
ment  proposes  the  establishment 
of  a  European  Food  Authority  that 
will  embrace  most  aspects  of  food 


safety  from  “table  to  table”  and  put 
the  interests  of  consumers  first. 
The  authority  will  be  responsible 
for  risk  assessment  and  communi¬ 
cation  on  food  safety  issues,  but 
not  for  risk  management,  which 
will  remain  a  responsibility  of  the 
European  Commission. 

The  guiding  principles  of  the 
European  Food  Authority  will  be 
to  be  guided  by  the  best  science, 
be  independent  of  industrial  and 
political  interests,  be  open  to 
rigorous  public  scrutiny,  be  scient¬ 
ifically  authoritative,  and  work 
closely  with  national  scientific 
bodies. 

The  principles  are  laudable, 
but  the  white  paper  presents  little 
detail  on  how  the  authority  will 
be  funded,  despite  setting  tight 
deadlines  for  its  establishment. 
Secure  funding  is  essential  if  the 
authority  is  to  achieve  its  aims. 
Its  relationship  with  national 
authorities  responsible  for  food 
safety  will  also  be  critical  to 
its  success.  When  dispassionate 
scientific  evidence  and  national 
political  interests  meet,  which 
will  prevail? 

Putting  cynicism  aside  for  a 
moment,  however,  there  are 
tremendous  challenges  and 
opportunities  for  scientists  already 
working  in  the  field. 

For  example,  there  has  never 
been  a  more  pressing  need  to 


ensure  the  harmonization  and 
integration  of  existing  surveillance 
data  on  organisms  in  food-pro¬ 
ducing  animals,  foodstuffs  (both 
animal  and  human),  and  humans. 

This  could  and  should  be 
addressed  before  the  authority 
starts  work  (predicted  to  be  2002). 
The  big  question  remains;  will  the 
establishment  of  a  European  Food 
Authority  really  prove  to  be  a 
recipe  for  change?  The  proof  of 
the  pudding,  as  they  say,  will  be 
in  the  eating! 

Reported  by  Sarah  O’Brien  (PHIS 
Communicable  Disease  Surveillance 
Centre,  London,  England). 

Checking  Water  to 
Avoid  Contamination 

ach  year,  communities 
throughout  the  United 
States  face  short-term  water 
quality  problems  when  microor¬ 
ganisms  make  their  way  into 
public  and  private  water  supplies 
at  levels  that  can  cause  disease. 
Often  this  occurs  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  in  late  winter  when 
flooding  inundates  wells  and 
septic  systems,  mixing  drinking 
water  with  contaminated  water. 

Carol  Wyatt,  a  microbiologist 
and  assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Veterinary  Microbi¬ 
ology  and  Pathology  at  Washington 
State  University’s  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  studies  water¬ 
borne  disease  causing  organisms 
and  offers  advice  on  testing, 
pathogens,  and  water  quality 
assurance. 

The  most  common  method 
used  to  determine  if  water  sup¬ 
plies  are  contaminated  is  a 
conform  test.  Coliforms  are 
bacteria  that  live  in  the  intestines 
of  humans  and  animals.  These 
beneficial  bacteria  aid  digestion  by 
helping  break  down  food  and  are 
excreted  in  feces. 

Specially  stained  and  under  a 
microscope,  coliforms  are  easy  to 
identify  in  water  samples.  High 
concentrations  in  a  water  sample 
mean  the  water  is  contaminated 
with  feces. 
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Coliforms  themselves  aren’t 
necessarily  hazardous,  but  the 
presence  of  coliforms  indicates 
that  other  hazardous  microorgan¬ 
isms  might  be  in  the  water.  These 
microorganisms  can  cause  what 
physicians  call  enteric  diseases. 

Enteric  disease  microorgan¬ 
isms  infect  the  cells  of  the  intesti¬ 
nal  lining,  either  growing  on  them 
or  in  them.  The  resulting  diseases 
can  be  serious  and  occasionally 
fatal.  Symptoms  can  include 
cramping,  diarrhea,  vomiting, 
nausea,  and  sometimes  fever. 

Enteric  disease  microorgan¬ 
isms  can  be  in  the  form  of  bacte¬ 
ria,  viruses,  or  protozoa.  Two 
types  of  protozoa,  Giardia  lamb- 
lia  known  for  causing  “back¬ 
packer’s  diarrhea,”  and  Crypto¬ 
sporidium  parvum,  a  common 
cause  of  “traveler’s  diarrhea,”  are 
of  particular  concern.  In  the  last 
several  years  these  agents  have 
contaminated  city  water  supplies 
in  several  locations  around  the 
country.  In  1993,  Cryptosporidium 
contamination  of  the  Milwaukee 
municipal  water  supply  sickened 
more  than  400,000  and  killed 
some  70  people. 

People  killed  by  microorgan¬ 
isms  in  water  are  usually  the  very 
young,  the  very  old,  and  those 
individuals  with  insufficient 
immune  systems. 

Disease-causing  protozoa  can 
sometimes  be  found  in  water  in 
rural  or  developing  areas.  Gener¬ 
ally,  wild  animal  feces  containing 
the  protozoa  contaminate  the 
water  supply.  Proper  well  develop¬ 
ment  and  sanitary  water  storage 
and  transport  systems  in  those 
regions  are  the  key  to  safety. 

Protozoa  can  be  difficult  to 
eliminate  from  water  supplies. 
They  resist  commonly  prescribed 
antibiotics,  as  well  as  chlorination. 

Filtration  is  one  way  to  remove 
some  contaminants  from  water 
and  several  water  filtration  systems 
are  available  for  home-use.  But  no 
filter  system  is  completely  effec¬ 
tive. 


Physical  filters  are  made  of 
fibers,  ceramics,  or  fabric.  Acti¬ 
vated  carbon  filters  often  include 
silver,  a  toxic  element  to  some 
microorganisms. 

Reverse  osmosis  filters  pass 
water  through  membranes  and 
collect  it  in  storage  tanks. 

Ultraviolet  disinfection  units 
pass  water  through  a  beam  of 
ultraviolet  light.  Ozone,  a  naturally 
occurring  form  of  combined 
oxygen  molecules  that  destroys 
certain  microorganisms  has  been 
used  to  treat  water  but  is  also 
expensive.  Sometimes  different 
systems  are  combined  to  treat 
water  in  small  quantities. 

Cities  don’t  use  filtration 
because  it’s  usually  too  expensive 
and  can’t  decontaminate  large 
quantities  of  water  fast  enough. 

Municipal  water  is  regularly 
tested  for  a  variety  of  pathogens 
and  chemicals  and  must  meet  EPA 
standards  under  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act.  Homeowners  are 
notified  if  drinking  water  becomes 
unsafe  and  contamination  sources 
are  then  located  and  eliminated. 

Even  today,  with  many 
advances  in  technology,  the  best 
way  of  killing  microorganisms 
in  water  is  to  boil  it  hard  for  20 
minutes.  Boiling  is  the  most 
common  advice  water  managers 
give  when  they  are  faced  with 
major  water  quality  problems. 

FSIS  to  Increase 
Permissible  Levels  of 
Food  Ingredients  Used 
os  Antimicrobials  and 
Flavoring  Agents 

he  US  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  Food  Safety 
and  Inspection  Service  is 
increasing  the  permissible  levels 
of  several  food  ingredients  that 
are  used  to  inhibit  the  growth 
of  certain  pathogens  or  as  flavor 
enhancers. 

Under  the  rule,  use  of  sodium 
diacetate  and  sodium  acetate  as 
flavoring  agents  in  meat  and 


poultry  products  is  approved  at  a 
level  up  to  0.25  percent  by  weight 
of  total  formulation.  Use  of  sodium 
diacetate  to  inhibit  the  growth  of 
Listeria  monocytogenes  is  also 
approved  to  0.25  percent. 

FSIS  will  permit  the  use  of 
sodium  lactate  and  potassium 
lactate  as  flavoring  agents  and  as 
a  means  of  inhibiting  certain 
pathogens  in  fully  cooked  meat 
and  poultry  products  at  a  level  up 
to  4.8  percent  of  total  formulation. 

However,  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  sodium  acetate  as  an 
antimicrobial  agent  in  meat  and 
poultry  was  not  approved  because 
sufficient  data  were  not  submitted 
to  support  the  requested  increase. 
FSIS  also  cannot  permit  the  use  of 
potassium  acetate  or  potassium 
diacetate  as  a  means  of  inhibiting 
the  growth  of  certain  pathogens 
or  as  a  flavoring  agent  at  this  time 
since  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  not  yet  established  a 
level  for  that  use  and  data  were 
not  submitted  to  support  the 
requested  increase. 

Since  use  of  the  approved  food 
ingredients  changes  a  product’s 
formulation,  FSIS  expects  estab¬ 
lishments  using  the  substances 
to  reassess  their  Hazard  Analysis 
and  Critical  Control  Point  plans 
for  those  products. 

Also,  establishments  using  the 
substances  to  inhibit  the  growth  of 
pathogens  should  consider  modify¬ 
ing  their  HACCP  plans  to  designate 
their  use  as  a  critical  control  point, 
or  should  consider  incorporating 
their  use  into  an  existing  critical 
control  point. 

This  rule,  announced  in  the 
Federal  Register,  will  become 
effective  March  20,  2000,  unless 
FSIS  receives  written  adverse 
comments.  An  electronic  copy  can 
be  obtained  at  www.fsis.usda.gov 
or  requested  from  the  Docket 
Clerk  at  the  address  below. 

Comments  can  be  submitted 
to  the  FSIS  Docket  Clerk,  Docket 
#99-028DF,  LI.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Food  Safety  and 
Inspection  Service,  Cotton  Annex, 
Room  102,  300  1 2th  Street,  SW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20250-3700. 
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News,  continued 


Salmonella  Uses 
Chemical  to 
Communicate 

hemical  communication 
between  animals,  particu¬ 
larly  insects,  has  been  well 
documented  through  scientific 
study.  Now,  add  microorganisms  to 
the  list  of  creatures  that  communi¬ 
cate  this  way.  An  Agricultural 
Research  Service  scientist  has 
found  that  Salmonella  bacteria 
release  a  chemical  that  directly 
affects  the  growth  of  these  organ¬ 
isms. 

Veterinarian  Jean  Guard-Petter, 
who  is  in  ARS’  Southeast  Poultry 
Research  Unit  at  Athens,  GA,  found 
that  the  food  pathogen  Salmonella 
enteritidis  uses  the  chemical 
acylhomoserine  lactone,  or  AHL, 
as  a  communication  tool. 

Each  Salmonella  bacteria  puts 
out  a  low  level  of  AHL,  but  when 
the  population  grows,  so  does  the 
amount  of  AHL.  At  high  levels, 
AHL  prompts  Salmonella  to  grow 
beyond  its  original  genetic  pro¬ 
gramming  and  signals  cells  to 
produce  molecules  that  increase 
virulence.  The  abundance  of  these 
organisms  in  a  confined  space, 
such  as  the  spleen  of  the  chicken, 
forces  them  to  move  to  another 
area,  sometimes  a  hen’s  eggs. 
Even  though  Salmonella  contami¬ 
nates  a  small  fraction  of  the  45 
billion  eggs  produced  each  year  in 
the  United  States,  this  still  trans¬ 
lates  into  a  significant  amount  of 
illness.  Occurrences  of  S.  enteriti¬ 
dis  food  poisoning  have  increased 
fourfold  in  the  US  and  4()-fold  in 
Europe  in  the  past  15  years. 

Petter  was  the  first  to  see  that 
AHL  is  a  factor  in  S.  enteritidis’ 
rapid  growth  and  spread.  She 
made  her  discovery  by  using  a 
special  plasmid  reporter  system 
that  inserts  genes  in  5.  enteritidis 
bacteria.  These  genes  cause  the 
bacteria  to  emit  light  if  they  are 
producing  AHL.  As  the  light  grows 
brighter,  it  indicates  growth  to  a 


high  cell  density.  Dr.  Petter ’s 
discovery  may  provide  another 
tool  for  improving  food  safety. 

Very  Small  Meat  and 
Poultry  Plants 
Implement  HACCP 

nhe  US  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture’s  Food  Safety  and 
Inspection  Service  (FSIS) 
announced  that  as  of  January  25 
all  the  nation’s  meat  and  poultry 
supply  is  now  required  to  be 
produced  under  the  Pathogen 
Reduction/Hazard  Analysis  and 
Critical  Control  Point  systems. 
This  marks  the  final  phase  of 
HACCP  implementation,  in  which 
very  small  plants,  those  with  fewer 
than  10  employees  and  less  than 
$2.5  million  in  annual  sales  are  to 
be  operating  under  this  science- 
based  inspection  system. 

Under  HACCP,  plants  identify 
critical  control  points  during  their 
processes  where  hazards  such  as 
microbial  contamination  can 
occur,  establish  controls  to 
prevent  or  reduce  those  hazards, 
and  maintain  records  documenting 
that  the  controls  are  working  as 
intended.  Slaughter  plants  must 
test  for  generic  E.  coli  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  efficacy  of  their  controls 
and  all  slaughter  plants  and  plants 
producing  raw  ground  product 
must  meet  a  standard  for  the 
prevalence  of  Salmonella  on 
products. 

Approximately  300  of  the 
nation’s  largest  plants,  those  with 
500  or  more  employees,  came 
under  HACCP  in  January  1998; 
2,300  small  plants,  with  between 
10  and  499  employees,  imple¬ 
mented  HACCP  in  January  1999. 
HACC^P  has  reduced  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  potentially  dangerous 
Salmonella  in  raw  meat  and 
poultry  by  as  much  as  50  percent 
in  small  and  large  plants. 

“FSIS  and  state  inspection 
programs  have  worked  hard  to 
ensure  a  successful  transition  to 


HACCP  in  approximately  3,400 
very  small  federally  inspected 
plants  and  2,300  state-inspected 
plants,”  said  FSIS  Administrator 
Thomas  J.  Billy.  ‘"We  applied  what 
we  learned  from  the  large  and 
small  plant  implementation  to 
assist  very  small  plants  in  making 
the  transition  with  minimal 
disruption.” 

Very  small  plant  implementa¬ 
tion  has  gone  smoothly  in  part  due 
to  FSIS  and  state  educational 
outreach  efforts  with  plant  owners 
and  management  staff. 

Very  small  plants  were 
provided  a  timeline  of  suggested 
dates  for  completing  key  mile¬ 
stones  and  supplied  with  technical 
assistance  and  workshops  during 
the  past  year.  Industry  associations 
and  large  companies  also  provided 
valuable  assistance  to  very  small 
plants  making  the  transition  to 
HACCP. 

Outbreak  of 
Trichinellosis  in  South 
East  England 

n  outbreak  of  eight  cases 
of  trichinellosis  has  arisen 
among  Yugoslavian  immi¬ 
grants  in  west  London  and  in  the 
county  of  Hertfordshire.  The 
outbreak  has  been  traced  to  the 
town  of  Sombor  in  northern  Serbia 
(former  Yugoslavia)  where  bet¬ 
ween  40  and  80  cases  are  bel¬ 
ieved  to  have  resulted  from  eating 
infected  salami  made  from  pork. 
This  salami  is  a  regional  delicacy 
that  is  often  eaten  at  this  time  of 
year.  Nine  salamis  were  brought 
into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
Sombor  on  22  November  1999, 
distributed  as  gifts  between  four 
households,  and  eaten  by  at  least 
eight  people  towards  the  end  of 
November.  At  least  five  of  the  eight 
developed  classical  features  of 
trichinellosis  towards  the  end 
of  December,  including  fever, 
myalgia,  peripheral  and  periorbital 
oedema,  rash,  and  myocardial 
infiltration  (at  least  two  cases  had 
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retrosternal  pain,  palpitations,  and  j 
orthopnoea,  and  three  patients 
had  non-specific  ST  changes  on 
electrocardiography).  Five  cases 
were  treated  with  either  alben¬ 
dazole  or  thiabendazole.  Symp¬ 
toms  of  systemic  trichinellosis  ! 

typically  occur  three  weeks  after  | 

eating  infected  meat,  which  | 

coincides  with  the  phase  of  larval  I 
migration.  The  diagnosis  has  been  j 

made  on  clinical  grounds.  Serologi-  ! 
cal  tests  are  being  conducted  by  I 
the  parasitology  laboratory  at  i 

University  College  London  (UCL),  j 

which  (along  with  UCL’s  histology'  j 

department)  is  also  examining  [ 

leftover  pork  for  trichinella  larvae. 
Cases  may  arise  elsewhere,  and 
should  prompt  enquiries  about 
exposure  to  smoked  meat,  espe¬ 
cially  pork,  imported  from  coun-  i 

tries  of  the  former  Yugoslavia.  I 

Two  outbreaks  of  trichinellosis 
occurred  in  the  German  state  of  ! 
Northrhine-Westfalia  between 
November  1998  and  January  1999,  I 

one  associated  with  ground  meat  I 

(including  pork)  and  the  other  j 

with  a  commercially  prepared  raw  i 

smoked  sausage.  The  original 
source  of  the  meat  could  not  be 
traced:  the  retailer  was  part  of  a 
chain  supplied  by  abattoirs  in 
several  European  countries,  in 
turn  supplied  by  about  40  pro-  j 

ducers.  The  problem  of  tracing 
contaminated  meat  to  its  source 
has  also  arisen  in  association  with  j 

recent  outbreaks  of  trichinellosis  i 

linked  to  consumption  of  horse  i 

meat.  i 

Reported  by  Sanjay  Bhagani  j 

(sanjay@bhagant.  netlineuk.  net),  \ 

Matthew  Bum,  Barbara  Bannister,  \ 

\ 

Coppetts  Wood  Hospital,  London, 
and  Loma  Milne,  West  Hertfordshire  1 

Health  Authority,  England. 


Salmonella's  Mole¬ 


cular  Mimics  May 
Spark  Arthritis 


cientists  at  Johns  Hopkins 
have  uncovered  an  impor¬ 
tant  link  between  getting 


specific  bacterial  infections  and 
developing  autoimmune  diseases 
such  as  arthritis. 

In  a  study  reported  in  Feb. 
edition  of  the  journal  Nature 
Medicine,  the  researchers  show 
clearly  that  immune  system  cells 
which  fight  bacteria  can  also 
attack  normal  cells  carrying  a 
specific  mimic  molecule,  one  that 
closely  resembles  a  bacterial 
protein. 

Further,  they  show  that  as  long 
as  there’s  been  a  previous  bacterial 
infection,  immune  cells  can  attack 
“innocent  bystander”  cells,  body 
cells  that  bacteria  have  never 
infected.  This  occurs  when  the 
cells  are  stressed  by  exposure  to 
irradiation,  environmental  toxins 
or  the  body’s  stress  chemicals. 

“We’ve  found  this  evidence 
that  the  immune  system  can  be 
fooled,”  says  Mark  Soloski,  Ph.D., 
who  led  the  research  team,  “and 
it  suggests  subtle  changes  that 
could  underlie  many  autoimmune 
diseases.”  The  study  also  offers 
a  starting  place  for  scientists  to 
investigate  environmental  or 
genetic  triggers  to  autoimmune 
diseases. 

The  team  focused  on  infec¬ 
tions  by  Salmonella,  bacteria  well 
known  for  food  poisoning  but  also 
long  thought  to  trigger  arthritis  in 
some  people.  “As  many  as  10 
percent  of  those  who  get  Salmo¬ 
nella  develop  a  ‘reactive’  kind  of 
arthritis  which  lasts  a  few  weeks,” 
says  Soloski.  “But  a  smaller, 
significant  number  of  those 
patients  get  a  severe,  debilitating 
type  of  arthritis  that’s  long-lasting.” 

To  investigate  bacteria/arth¬ 
ritis  connections,  the  scientists 
observed  behavior  of  a  typical 
bacteria-fighting  immune  cell,  the 
cytotoxic  lymphocyte  (CTL),  as  it 
approached  infected  body  cells. 
Cells  invaded  by  bacteria  normally 
give  clear  signals  that  they’re 
infected.  “They  display  small 
pieces  of  bacterial  proteins  on 


their  surface  that  say,  in  effect, 
‘Hey,  here’s  a  sick  cell,”  says 
Soloski.  Attracted  by  this  protein 
“flag,”  cnTs  dock  with  the  in¬ 
fected  cells  and  trigger  their  rapid 
self-destruction. 

The  Hopkins  scientists  first 
identified  the  protein  “flag”  in 
mouse  cells  infected  with  Salmo¬ 
nella  as  one  common  to  certain 
bacteria  associated  with  human 
arthritis,  including  Borrelia,  the 
cause  of  Lyme  disease. 

But  they  also  found  the 
bacterial  “flag”  was  almost  identi¬ 
cal  to  parts  of  a  “universal  house¬ 
keeping  molecule”  found  in 
humans,  mice  and  all  living 
organisms.  This  “housekeeping 
molecule”  helps  proteins  keep 
their  shape. 

When  researchers  artificially 
coaxed  mouse  body  cells  to  display 
the  Salmonella  “flag,”  the  mouse 
CTLs  would  readily  attack  them. 
But  CTLs  also  went  into  attack 
mode  if  the  cells  displayed  a  piece 
of  the  mouse’s  own  housekeeping 
molecule  or  the  identical  human 
version.  “This  shows  us  the 
immune  cells  readily  respond  to  a 
molecular  mimic,”  says  Soloski. 

“In  a  normal  Salmonella 
infection  in  mice,”  Soloski  says 
“at  least  half  of  the  CTLs  are  stirred 
up  to  recognize  the  mouse’s  own 
protein  as  well  as  the  bacterial 
one.  That’s  a  huge  immune 
response.  Based  on  the  similarity 
of  the  set-up  in  humans,”  he  adds, 
“the  response  is  likely  the  same. 
Now  the  scientists  are  trying  to 
find  why  and  how  this  immune 
response  translates  into  arthritis  in 
some  mice  and  humans.” 

In  a  small  side  study,  the  team 
also  found  that  normal,  uninfected 
body  cells  could  be  attacked  by 
CTLs  if  the  cells  were  stressed  in 
some  way,  such  as  being  exposed 
to  higher  temperature  or  radiation 
or  general  infection.  “We  don’t 
know  what’s  going  on  here,”  says 
Soloski,  “but  it’s  a  good  place  to 
study  other  triggers  of  autoim¬ 
mune  diseases.” 
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IndustryProducts 


Goring  Kerr 


Goring  Kerr  Introduces  Its 
New  D900  Checkweigher 

Goring  Kerr— A  Thermo  Sent- 
ron  C>ompany  has  introduced 
its  new  1)900  (checkweigher.  The 
new  D900  is  offered  as  a  high  rate, 
accurate  control  for  a  range  of 
checkweighing  applications.  The 
D900  incorporates  a  32-bit  pro¬ 
cessor  system  and  an  integral  PC 
micro-controller  to  handle  all 
weighing,  control  and  reject 
function  at  line  speeds  up  to  700 
packages  per  minute.  The  D900 
also  has  a  full-color  graphic 
display;  a  user-friendly,  interactive 
menu  structure;  and  is  packed 
watertight  NEMA  4X  rated  stain¬ 
less  steel  enclosure. 

The  system  is  capable  of 
providing  basic  and  advanced 
production  statistics,  loading  set¬ 
up  data  for  up  to  100  products  and 


communicating  with  external  data 
collecting  systems.  With  the  D900, 
it  is  possible  to  keep  track  of  trend 
changes  in  the  weight  of  hydro¬ 
scopic  product  and  adjust  limits 
accordingly.  It  has  the  capacity  to 
run  random  products  on  the  same 
production  line  with  an  automatic 
product  switchover.  It  has  the 
capacity  to  run  random  products 
on  the  same  production  line  with 
an  automatic  product  switchover. 
In  addition,  the  D900  has  the 
capability  to  control  filler  adjust¬ 
ment  and  record  external  events. 

Goring  Kerr  -  A  Thermo 
Sentron  Co.,  Westmont,  IL 


No.  243 


NewAcroWeir  Filter 
Plates  from  Pall  Gelman 
Laboratory 

Pall  Gelman  Laboratory’s  new 
Aero  Well  filter  plates  with 
BioTrace™  NT  and  BioTrace  PVDF 
membranes  strongly  bind 
biomolecules  such  as  DNA  and 
protein.  The  upstream  binding 
membrane  layer  is  supported  by 
hydrophobic  PTFE  that  protects 
the  upstream  membrane.  The 
lower  membrane  acts  as  a  barrier 
to  passive  flow,  allowing  long 
incubations  with  the  wells  filled 
with  hybridization  and 
immunodetection  solutions. 

A  central  hole  in  the  hydro- 
phobic  PTFE  layer  of  each  well 
allows  fluid  to  pass  under  applied 
vacuum  or  centrifugation.  The 
small  hole  size  prevents  solution 
loss  during  extended  or  high 
temperature  incubations.  The 
double-layer  membranes  are  sealed 


1  to  the  bottom  of  the  plate  using  a 
'  proprietary  sealing  technology 
that  eliminates  crosstalk  between 
wells,  allowing  adjacent  wells  to 
contain  different  probe  mixtures 
without  cross  contamination. 

The  new  AcroWell  plate  can 
be  used  to  bind  biomolecules  for 
applications  including  ELISA, 
ELISPOT,  kinase  assays,  nucleic 
acid  hybridization,  molecular 
diagnostics,  cell-based  immuno- 
diagnostics,  and  protein:protein 
and  proteinmucleic  acid  interac¬ 
tions. 

AcroWell  filter  plates  are 
designed  with  robotic  handling 
systems  in  mind,  although  they 
can  be  used  for  manual  filtration. 
The  rigid  single-piece  construction 
meets  the  design  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Society  of  Biomole- 
cular  Screening,  and  plates  fit  most 
standard  vacuum  manifolds. 
Polypropylene  plate  construction 
is  chemically  resistant  and  low  in 
I  biomolecule  binding.  Plates  are 
stackable  with  or  without  the  lid 
in  place. 

Pall  Corporation,  Ann  Arbor,  MI 


No.  244 


Neogen  Unveils  Microwell 
Salmonella  les\ 

Neogen  Corporation  had  added 
a  test  for  a  pathogen  identi¬ 
fied  as  one  of  the  most  prevalent 
causes  of  domestic  foodborne 
j  illness  —  Salmonella. 

I  Neogen’s  new  test  kit.  Alert 

I  for  Salmonella,  utilizes  superior 
!  antibodies  to  provide  the  quickest 
testing  times  available  of  any 
!  microwell  enzyme-linked 


The  publishers  do  not  warrant,  either  expressly  or  by  implication,  the  factual  accuracy  of  the  products  or  descriptions  herein, 
nor  do  they  so  tvarrant  any  views  or  opinions  offered  by  the  manufacturer  of  said  articles  and  products. 
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immunosorbent  assay  (ELISA). 
Alert  for  Salmonella  provides 
results  in  only  50  minutes  after 
enrichment. 

Salmonella  infection  is  most 
often  associated  with  poultry,  raw 
meats,  eggs,  milk  and  dairy 
products,  and  sprouts.  According 
to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  (FDA),  the  pathogen  causes  as 
many  as  4  million  cases  of  salmo¬ 
nellosis  a  year  in  the  United  States 
alone.  The  effects  of  salmonellosis 
can  range  from  mild  nausea  and 
diarrhea  to  severe,  and  potentially 
fatal,  complications  in  the  very 
young  and  old,  and  among  those 
with  weakened  immune  systems. 

Neogen  Corporation,  Lansing, 
MI 


No.  245 


Anaerobe  Identification 
Capability 

Biolog,  Inc.  has  released  the 
MicroLog™  AN  Database  and 
MicroPlate™  for  identification 
of  anaerobic  bacteria.  With  this 
product,  laboratories  now  have 
the  capability  to  identify  a  wide 
variety  of  anaerobic  bacteria. 

The  Biolog  AN  Database 
provides  capability  to  identify 
over  350  species  of  bacteria,  far 
beyond  any  other  kit-based 
anaerobic  identification  product. 
Additionally  the  MicroLog  AN 
Database  provides  anaerobic 
identification  and  characterization 
capabilities  that  previously  were 
not  readily  available  to  most 
microbiologists. 

As  with  other  Biolog  Micro- 
Plates™,  the  AN  MicroPlate  per¬ 
forms  95  discrete  tests  simulta¬ 
neously.  The  chemistry  used  in 
the  AN  MicroPlate  is  the  same 
patented  redox  chemistry  used 
in  other  Biolog  MicroPlates.  The 
patterns  created  are  metabolic 
fingerprints  of  the  organism  being 
identified.  The  vast  number  of 
reaction  patterns  from  a  single 


MicroPlate  allows  the  System 
software  to  provide  a  very  accu¬ 
rate  identification.  Other  kit-based 
identification  methods  rely  on 
much  less  information  for  identifi¬ 
cation. 

Biolog,  Inc.,  Hayward,  CA 


No.  246 


ThermoWorks,  Inc. 


Waterproof  Thermometer 
Survives  Wet  Conditions 
in  the  Plant,  Lab  or  Field 

ThermoWorks  announces  a  new 
handheld  thermometer 
designed  for  rough  duty  in  wet 
and  messy  applications  such  as 
food  service,  processing  plants, 
environmental  testing  and  labora¬ 
tories.  The  heavy  duty  meter 
housing  is  sealed  with  gaskets  and 
o-rings  to  meet  IP-65  standards. 

The  handheld  probe  features  a 
type  K  thermocouple  sensor  for 
very  fast  response  times  and  a 
wide  temperature  range.  The 
stainless  steel  shaft  is  5"  long  with 
a  rigid  1/8"  diameter  that  is 
reduced  and  ground  to  a  point  for 
easy  insertion  and  a  10  second 
response  time.  Each  thermometer 
is  individually  factory  calibrated 
with  the  probe  attached  for  a  total 
system  accuracy  within  ±1%  of  the 
reading.  The  thermometer  is 
powered  by  a  9-volt  battery  fitted 
in  a  gasket-sealed  battery  compart¬ 
ment.  The  Fahrenheit  model 
measures  over  a  range  of  -58  to 
572°F  while  the  Celsius  version 
covers  -50  to  300°C. 

ThermoWoiks,  Inc.,  Alpine,  UT 


No.  247 


Introducing:  NIST 
Traceable  Water  Resistant 
Temperature  Recorder 

Dickson  is  pleased  to  introduce 
the  SK401  NIST  Traceable 
Water  Resistant  Temperature 
Recorder  to  their  current  line  of 
instrumentation. 

Dickson’s  SK401  chart  re¬ 
corder  is  housed  in  a  water 
resistant  Velox  PBT  NEMA  4X  case. 
This  compact  and  affordable 
SK401  can  record  temperatures 
from  -20  to  120°F  in  a  7-day 
recording  time  range. 

'Fhe  SK401  is  suitable  for 
outdoor  use,  not  in  direct  sunlight, 
and  is  ideal  for  industrial  and  food 
applications,  including  HACCP. 
The  SK401  is  small  enough  that  it 
can  also  monitor  the  inside  of 
freezers  and  coolers. 

Dickson  Company,  Addison,  IL 


No.  248 


Ultra-Thin,  Ultra-Hard, 
Surface  Enhancement 
Applied  on  International 
Space  Station’s  Quick 
Disconnect  Couplings 
Eliminates  Wear,  Leaks, 
and  Contamination 

In  the  harsh  vacuum  and  low 
temperatures  of  outer  space,  the 
valves  on  quick  disconnect  cou¬ 
plings  (QDCs)  on  the  International 
Space  Station  (ISS)  must  operate 
with  total  reliability.  Even  UPS  or 
FEDEX  haven’t  found  a  way  to 
make  an  overnight  delivery  of  a 
replacement  part  to  outer  space. 
That’s  why  the  QDCs  must  be 
extraordinarily  smooth,  hard,  and 
durable  to  alleviate  the  possibility 
of  damage  to  the  sealing  surface 
during  transportation  or  simply 
when  opening  or  closing  valves  at 
temperatures  as  low  as  -160°F 
(-107°C). 
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During  the  extremely  long 
period  of  exposure  to  the  harsh 
condition  in  space,  any  damage  to 
the  coupling’s  valves,  even  minute 
surface  scratches  can  result  in 
unacceptable  levels  of  system  fluid 
leakage.  Such  gradual  leakage  of 
system  fluids  would  contaminate 
the  ISS  external  facilities  and/or  its 
internal  habitat.  It  would  also 
result  in  depletion  of  valuable 
resources  which  could  be  replen¬ 
ished  only  at  great  expense  by 
additional  space  shuttle  flights. 
Extreme  system  cleanliness, 
therefore,  is  vital,  and  contamina¬ 
tion  represents  a  constant,  serious 
danger.  Surface  hardness,  durabil¬ 
ity,  and  extended  reliability  are  of 
utmost  importance  for  the  QDCs 
installed  both  inside  and  outside 
the  ISS. 

The  design  engineers  at  the 
Parker  Stratoflex  Unit  of  Parker 
Hannifin  Corporation  achieved 
that  hardness,  durability,  and 
smoothness  by  specifying  that  the 
surface  of  the  ISS  QDCs  be  treated 
with  NEDOX*,  a  proprietary 
surface  enhancement  coating 
technology  applied  by  its  devel¬ 
oper,  Cieneral  Magnaplate  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Linden,  NJ.  NEDOX  pro¬ 
vided  an  extremely  thin  film 
coating  that  permanently  dry- 
lubricates  the  surface  to  a  coeffi¬ 
cient  of  friction  (COE)  as  low  as 
0.06  while  providing  a  hardness  of 
up  to  Rc68. 

Stratoflex’s  valve  components 
for  ISS  QD  couplings  are  manufac¬ 
tured  from  high  strength  Inconel 
or  stainless  steel.  These  compo¬ 
nents  are  polished,  scrupulously 
cleaned,  carefully  packed,  and  sent 
to  General  Magnaplate’s  Ventura, 
California  facility  where  the 
NEDOX  coating  is  applied.  Magna¬ 
plate’s  stringent  QA  inspection 
methods  assure  that  the  customer’s 


exacting  specification  require¬ 
ments  are  met. 

NEDOX  is  just  one  of  many 
coatings  in  the  family  of 
Magnaplate  “synergistic”  surface 
enhancement  products.  They 
earned  the  term  “synergistic” 
because  the  characteristics  of  the 
final  coating  exceed  those  of  any 
of  the  separate  components. 
NEDOX  coatings  create  non-stick 
surfaces  that  exhibit  superior 
resistance  to  corrosion  as  well  as 
to  static  buildup.  Because  of  their 
extremely  low  coefficient  of 
friction,  NEDOX-treated  surfaces 
also  exhibit  excellent  release 
properties  which  eliminate  the 
need  to  use  silicones  or  other 
sprays  or  additives  on  all  types  of 
molds  and  dies.  Many  of  the 
coatings  in  the  NEDOX  series  are 
compliant  with  EDA,  IISDA,  and 
AgriC>anada  codes  for  food  and 
drug  use,  and  clean  up  easily 
without  caustics,  bleaches  or  other 
potentially  environmentally- 
harmful  cleaners. 


General  Magnaplate  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Linden,  NJ 


CEM  Corporation 


Rapid,  Accurate  Moisture/ 
Soiids  Anaiysis 

he  compact  new  SMART 
System’  from  CEM  provides 
automated  microwave  moisture/ 
solids  analysis  in  seconds.  The 
sample  is  continuously  weighed 


during  the  drying  process  to 
ensure  complete  dryness  and 
prevent  burning.  Utilizing  tem¬ 
perature  feedback  and  built-in 
power  control,  the  SMAR'L  System’ 
adjusts  microwave  power  to 
provide  reproducible  results  and 
ensure  repeatable  conditions 
for  every  test.  The  user-friendly 
software  provides  pre-pro¬ 
grammed  methods  and  help 
screens  the  guide  the  operator 
through  a  test. 

CEM  (Corporation,  Matthews, 
NC 


Promega’s  M-MLV 
Reverse  Transcriptase, 
RNAse  H  Minus 


Promega  Corporation  is  pleased 
to  announce  the  availability 
of  M-MLV  Reverse  Transcriptase, 
RNAse  H  iMiniis,  Point  Mutant. 

This  enzyme  can  be  used  in  cDNA 
synthesis  with  long  messenger 
RNA  templates.  Our  history 
of  manufacturing  reverse  tran¬ 
scriptases  ensures  a  reliable 
supply,  providing  consistent 
performance  for  use  in  the 
laboratory.  M-MLV  RT  (H-)  is 
available  in  catalog  package  sizes 
as  well  as  in  bulk  quantities. 

Promega  manufactures  a  wide 
range  of  molecular  biology  re¬ 
agents  for  use  in  DNA  analysis  as 
well  as  for  use  in  other  food  and 
agricultural  testing  applications. 
The  company  achieved  ISO  9001 
registration  in  1998.  This  registra¬ 
tion  validates  Promega’s  conform¬ 
ance  with  the  standards  set  by  the 
International  Organization  for 
Standardization. 
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nternat  onal  Association  for 

Food  Protection 


Annual  Meeting 


August  6-9 


Preliminary  Program 


Monday,  August  7,  2000 
Morning 

Symposia  Topics 

•  Listeria  monocytogenes:  Current  Issues  and 
(Concerns,  Section  I  Pathology,  Virulence, 
and  Risk  Assessment  of  i.  monocytogenes 

•  Safer  Production  of  Sprouts  from  Seeds 

•  Cook-chill/Sous  Vide  Technology 

•  The  Role  of  Molecular  Techniques  for  Vibrios 
and  Viruses  in  Making  Risk  Management  Decisions 

Technical  Session 

•  Foodborne  Pathogens 

Poster  Session 

•  Inactivation  and  Control  Methods  I 

Afternoon 

Symposia  Topics 

•  Listeria  monocytogenes:  Current  Issues  and 
Concerns,  Section  2  Detection,  Enumeration, 
and  Intervention  Strategies  for  L.  monocytogenes 

•  International  Farm  Level  Produce  Food  Safety; 
Good  Agricultural  Practices 

•  Relevance  of  Testing  to  Reduce  Risk 

•  HACCP-based  Strategies  for  Cooked  Ready-to-Eat 
Seafoods  Based  on  Quantitative  Risk  Assessment 

Technical  Session 

•  Microbiological  Methods 

Poster  Session 

•  Inactivation  and  Control  Methods  II 

All  Day  Poster  Symposium 

•  Approaches  to  Control  Pathogens  in  the  Next 
Millennium 

Tuesday,  August  8,  2000 
Morning 

j 

Symposia  Topics 

•  Campylobacter  Performance  Standards: 
Implementation  and  Control 


•  Genetic  Methods  to  Track  Microorganisms 
in  Food  Production  and  Processing 

•  Issues  Facing  Today’s  Large  Dairy  Producers 

•  Approaches  to  Food  Safety  in  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean 

Technical  Session 

•  Inactivation  and  Control  Methods  I 

Poster  Session 

•  General  Food  Microbiology  and  Education 

Afternoon 

General  Session  —  Bioterrorism 
and  Food  Protection 

Wednesday,  August  9,  2000 
Morning 

Symposia  Topics 

•  Food  Biotechnology’;  Perspectives,  Challenges 
and  Opportunities 

•  Biosensors  and  Real  Time  Detection  Systems 

•  Transportation  of  Raw  Milk  and  Finished 
Dairy  Products 

•  Significance  of  Mycotoxins  in  the  Global  Food 
Supply 

Technical  Session 

•  Inactivation  and  Control  Methods  II 

Poster  Session 

•  Microbiological  Methods 

Afternoon 

Symposia  Topics 

•  I'he  Role  of  Norwalk-like  Viruses  (NLVs)  in 
Foodborne  Disease 

•  Canadian  On-Farm  Food  Safety  Program 

•  The  Earth  is  Curved  (And  so  axe  Kinetic  Data) 

Tedmical  Session 

•  Risk  Assessment  and  Miscellaneous 
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EVENT  INFORMATION 


Evening  Events 


Cheese  and  Wine  Reception 

Sunday,  August  6,  2000  (8:00  p.m.  -  10:00  p.m.) 

A  tradition  continues  for  attendees  and  guests. 

The  reception  begins  immediately  following  the  Ivan 
Parkin  Lecture  on  Sunday  evening  in  the  exhibit  hall. 

Exhibit  Hall  Reception 

Monday,  August  7,  2000  (5:00  p.m.  -  6:30  p.m.) 

Relax  with  colleagues  and  friends  in  the  exhibit  hall 
at  the  end  of  the  day.  Exhibitors  showcase  the  latest 
developments  in  the  industry  during  this  informal 
reception. 

Monday  Night  Social  -  Fernbank  Museum 
of  Natural  History 

Monday,  August  7,  2000  (6:00  p.m.  -9:30  p.m.) 

A  world  of  exciting  adventure  awaits  you  at 
Fernbank  Museum  of  Natural  History.  At  your  leisure 
you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  dine  with  colleagues  and 
explore  unique  state-of-the-art  galleries  and  exhibitions. 
Fernbank  uses  innovative  design  and  programming 
to  draw  natural  history  out  of  display  cases  and 
bring  it  to  life.  For  a  limited  time  only,  Fernbank 
is  featuring  the  world  renowned  collection  of  Egyptian 
art  from  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities  in  Leiden, 
the  Netherlands.  Mummies,  sculptures,  jewelry  and 
papyrus  pages  from  the  Book  of  the  Dead  are  among 
the  antiquities  featured.  This  is  the  only  time  that 
these  pieces  will  be  on  view  in  the  United  States  before 
they  return  to  the  Netherlands  for  permanent 
reinstallation.  Don’t  miss  this  rare  opportunity! 

Dinner  at  Stately  Oaks 

Tuesday,  August  8,  2000  (6:30  p.m.  -  10:00  p.m.) 

Stately  Oaks,  a  Greek  Revival  plantation  home, 
was  built  in  1839  and  housed  Yankee  officers  during  the 
Battle  of  Jonesboro.  The  home  is  furnished  with  period 
pieces  and  offers  a  glimpse  of  life  in  the  Antebellum 


August  6-9 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

period.  A  guide  will  take  you  on  an  informative  tour 
throughout  the  house,  painting  a  picture  of  the  rural 
South  during  the  mid  1800s.  Guests  will  then  enjoy  a 
delicious  Southern  cooked  meal.  You  will  not  go  away 
hungry! 

Awards  Banquet 

Wednesday,  August  9,  2000  (7:00  p.m.  -  9:30  p.m.) 

A  special  occasion  to  formally  recognize  the 
accomplishments  of  deserving  food  safety 
professionals.  An  elegant  reception  and  dinner  are 
followed  by  the  awards  ceremony.  Business  attire 
requested. 


Daytime  Tours 


(Lunch  included  in  all  daytime  tours) 

Pop  Topics 

Sunday,  August  6,  2000  (9:30  a.m.  -  2:30  p.m.) 

Today’s  tour  will  not  only  quench  your  thirst  for 
knowledge  but  will  also  quench  your  thirst.  Enjoy  a 
tour  of  CNN  and  the  world  of  Coca-Cola  Museum. 
Watch  as  writers,  editors,  producers  and  tech¬ 
nicians  bring  round-the-clock  news  coverage  to 
over  200  countries  worldwide.  Take  your  taste 
buds  on  a  trip  around  the  globe  when  you  sample 
Coke’s  most  popular  products  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  at  the  first  museum  dedicated  to  the  world 
famous  soft  drink,  Coca-Cola.  Your  tour  will 
continue  to  The  Varsity,  an  Atlanta  legacy,  where 
you  can  order  the  best  chili  dogs  and  hamburgers 
in  town.  A  stop  at  Underground  Atlanta,  the  most 
popular  visitor  attraction  in  Georgia,  will  complete 
your  tour. 
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Daytime  Tours  (continued) 


Peach  Buzz 

Monday,  August  7,  2000  (9:30  a.m.  -  2:30  p.m.) 

Enjoy  a  driving  tour  of  Atlanta  sites  and  take  a 
glimpse  into  the  lives  of  Atlanta’s  historical  hometown 
heroes.  Be  a  part  of  history  at  the  Carter  Presidential 
Center  where  you  will  find  exhibits  that  focus  on 
important  twentieth  century  events.  Continue  your 
historical  journey  to  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Historic 
District  on  “Sweet  Auburn  Avenue”  and  see  the  MLK 
Center,  Dr.  King’s  birth  home  and  tomb.  You  will  then 
experience  a  revival  of  genuine  Southern  hospitality 
and  the  finest  selection  of  Southern  homestyle  food 
in  the  city  at  Mary  Mac’s  Tea  Room. 

Diaries  of  the  South 

Tuesday,  August  8,  2000  (9:30  a.m.  -  2:30  p.m.) 

Be  swept  away  to  one  of  the  most  exclusive  areas 
of  Georgia  with  a  driving  tour  of  Buckhead.  Today, 
Buckhead  is  considered  Atlanta’s  “Little  Hollywood”. 
Step  back  in  time  at  the  Atlanta  History  Center  and 
see  how  locals  lived  over  100  years  ago.  Continue  your 
journey  to  the  elegant  Swan  House  to  witness  the  glitz 
and  glamour  of  yesteryear.  This  beautiful  home  was 
built  around  1920  for  Mr.  Inman,  one  of  Atlanta’s 
wealthiest  citizens.  Walk  through  the  Tullie  Smith 
Plantation,  an  original  farmhouse  circa  1800s.  Personnel 
dressed  in  period  costume  enhance  the  multi-sensory 
experience  and  offer  a  charming  look  at  turn-of-the- 
century  fashions.  The  highlight  of  the  day  will  be  the 
final  stop  at  the  Swan  Coach  House  for  lunch.  The 
Swan  Coach  House  presents  gourmet  cuisine,  accented 
with  Southern  flavors.  Encircled  by  colorful  gardens 
and  natural  woodlands,  this  early  20th  century  carriage 
house  was  once  part  of  the  Inman  estate. 


Affiliate  Educational  Session 


Affiliate  Educational  Session 

Saturday,  August  5,  2000  (2:00  p.m.  -  4:00  p.m.) 

Attention  Affiliate  delegates,  gain  insights  on 
Affiliate  organizational  issues.  Be  a  leader  for  your 
Affiliate  and  participate  in  this  educational  experience. 


New  Member  Reception  and  Orientation 


New  Member  Reception 

Saturday,  August  5,  2000  (4:30  p.m.  -  5:30  p.m.) 

Is  this  your  first  time  attending  the  Annual  Meeting? 
If  so,  you  are  invited  to  attend  this  orientation  session. 


Learn  how  to  get  involved  in  Committees  and  get  the 
most  out  of  attending  the  Meeting.  We  look  forward 
to  your  participation. 


Committee  Meetings 


Committee  Meetings 

Sunday,  August  6,  2000  (7:00  a.m.  -  5:00  p.m.) 

Share  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  expertise. 
Committees  and  Professional  Development  Groups 
(PDGs)  plan,  develop  and  institute  many  of  the 
Association’s  projects.  Technical  challenges  facing 
the  food  safety  industry  are  discussed,  examined 
and  debated.  Volunteer  to  serve  on  any  number 
of  committees  or  PDGs  that  plan  and  implement 
activities  to  meet  the  Association’s  mission. 


Student  Luncheon 


Student  Luncheon 

Sunday,  August  6,  2000  ( 1 2:00  p.m.  -  1 :30  p.m.) 

Take  charge  of  your  career  today!  A  Student 
Professional  Development  Group  (PDG)  has  formed 
to  provide  students  the  opportunity  to  network  with 
peers  and  serve  as  a  point  for  food  safety  employers 
to  seek  qualified  applicants.  Sign  up  for  the  lunch  today 
to  get  involved.  The  purpose  of  the  lunch  is  to  establish 
objectives  and  responsibilities  as  a  PDG  and  discuss 
plans  for  the  future.  Dr.  Anna  Lammerding,  Chief  of 
Microbial  Food  Safety  Risk  Assessment  from  Health 
Canada  and  Mr.  Gale  Prince,  Director  of  Regulatory 
Compliance  at  The  Kroger  Company  will  speak  about 
challenges  and  opportunities  in  the  field  of  food  safety. 


Golf  T  ournament 


The  Golf  Club  at  Bradshaw  Farm 

Sunday,  August  6,  2000  (6:00  a.m.  -  2:00  p.m.) 

Enjoy  spectacular  views  of  the  northern  Georgia 
mountains  as  you  join  your  friends  and  colleagues  in  a 
round  of  golf  at  The  Golf  Club  at  Bradshaw  Farm. 
Everyone  is  invited  to  participate  in  this  best-ball 
tournament.  Built  on  historic  ferm  property,  the  unique 
barn-style  club  house  is  reminiscent  of  the  great  history 
attached  to  the  course.  With  elevated  tees,  tree-lined 
bermuda  fairways  and  meticulously  groomed  bentgrass 
greens,  Bradshaw  Farm  remains  one  of  the  most  highly 
regarded  layouts  in  the  Atlanta  metro  area  and  is 
perfect  for  golfers  of  all  skill  levels.  What  an  ideal  way 
to  kick  off  the  87th  Annual  Meeting! 
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nternat  onal  Association  for 

-ood  Protection 

87th  Annual  Meeting 


IMPORTANT!  Please  read  this  information  before 
completing  your  registration  form. 


Meeting  Information 


Register  to  attend  the  worlds  leading  food  safety  conference. 
Registration  includes: 

•  Technical  Sessions 

•  Symposia 

•  Poster  Presentations 

•  Ivan  Parkin  Lecture 

•  Exhibit  Hall  Admittance 

•  Cheese  and  Wine  Reception 

•  Exhibit  Hall  Reception 

•  Awards  Banquet 

•  Program  and  Abstract  Book 


4  Easy  Ways  to  Register 


To  register,  complete  the  Attendee  Registration  Form  and  submit 
it  to  the  International  Association  for  Food  Protection  by: 


- 

Phone: 

800.369.6337;  515.276.3344 

Fax: 

515.276.8655 

Mail: 

6200  Aurora  Avenue,  Suite  200W, 
Des  Moines,  lA  50322-2863 

*  Web  site:  www.foodprotection.org 

The  early  registration  deadline  is  June  30,  2000.  After  June 
30,  late  registration  fees  are  in  effect.  Registration  materials  may 
be  picked  up  on  site  at  the  Hilton  Atlanta. 


Refund/Cancellation  Policy 


Registration  fees,  less  a  $50  administration  fee  and  any  applicable 
bank  charges,  will  be  refunded  for  written  cancellations  received 
by  July  14,  2000.  No  refunds  will  be  made  after  July  14;  however, 
the  registration  may  be  transferred  to  a  colleague  with  written 
notification.  Refunds  will  be  processed  after  August  14,  2000. 
Additional  tickets  purchased  are  nonrefundable. 


Exhibit  Hours 


Sunday,  August  6,  2000  —  8:00  p.m.  -  10:00  p.m. 

Monday,  August  7,  2000  —  9:30  a.m.  -  1:30  p.m. 

3:00  p.m.  -  6:30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  August  8,  2000  —  9:30  a.m.  -  1:30  p.m. 


6200  Aurora  Avenue,  Suite  200W 
Des  Moines,  lA  50322-2863,  USA 
Phone:  800.369.6337  •  515.276.3344 
Fax:  515.276.8655 
E-mail:  info@foodprotection.org 
Web  site:  www.foodprotection.org 

August  6-9,  2000,  Atlanta,  Georgia 


Hotel  Information 


For  reservations,  contact  the  hotel  directly  and  identify  yourself 
as  an  International  Association  for  Food  Protection  Annual 
Meeting  attendee  to  receive  a  special  rate  of  $  1 1 9  per  night, 
single  or  double.  Make  your  reservations  as  soon  as  possible; 
this  special  rate  is  available  only  until  July  7,  2000. 

Hilton  Atlanta 
255  Courtland  Street,  NE 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30303 
404.659.2000 


Evening  Events 


Sunday,  August  6,  2000 

Cheese  and  Wine  Reception  (8:00  p.m.  -  10:00  p.m.) 

Monday,  August  7, 2000 

Exhibit  Hall  Reception  (5:00  p.m.  -  6:30  p.m.) 

Monday  Night  Social  Fernbank  Museum  of  Natural  History 

(6:00  p.m.  -  9:30  p.m.) 

Tuesday,  August  8, 2000 

Dinner  at  Stately  Oaks  (6:30  p.m.-  10:00  p.m.) 

Wednesday,  August  9, 2000 

Awards  Banquet  (7:00  p.m.  -  9:30  p.m.) 


Daytime  Tours 


(Lunch  included  in  all  daytime  tours) 

Sunday,  August  6,  2000 

Pop  Topics  (9:30  a.m.  -  2:30  p.m.) 

Monday,  August  7, 2000 
Peach  Buzz  (9:30  a.m.  -  2:30  p.m.) 

Tuesday,  August  8,  2000 

Diaries  of  the  South  (9:30  a.m.  -  2:30  p.m.) 


Golf  Tournament 


Sunday,  August  6,  2000 

Golf  Tbumament  (600  a.m.  -  200  p.m.) 
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Attendee  Registration  Form 
August  6>9, 2000,  Atlanta,  Georgia 


Name  (Print  or  type  your  name  as  you  wish  it  to  appear  on  name  badge) 


Employer 


Mailing  Address  (Please  specify:  G  Home  G  Work) 


City 


State/Province 


PostalVZip  Code 


^Anual 


Member  Number: 


Telephone  Fax  E-mail 

First  time  attending  meeting  Member  since: _ 

O  Regarding  the  ADA,  please  attach  a  brief  description  of  special  requirements  you  may  have. 


REGISTER  BY  JUNE  30,  2000  TO  AVOID  LATE  REGISTRATION  FEES 


REGISTRATION  FEES: 

Registration  (Awards  Banquet  included) 

Association  Student  Member* 

Retired  Association  Member* 

One  Day  Registration:  G  Mon.  G  Tues.  G  Wed. 

Spouse/Companion  (Name): _ 

Children  IS  &  Over  (Names): _ 

Children  14  &  Under  (Names): _ 

*Awards  Banquet  not  included 


MEMBERS 

$  260  ($310  late) 
$  45  ($  55  late) 

$  45  ($  55  late) 

$  145  ($170  late) 
$  40  ($  40  late) 

$  25  ($  25  late) 

FREE 


NONMEMBERS 

$395  ($445  late) 
Not  Available 
Not  Available 
$200  ($225  late) 
$  40  ($  40  late) 
$  25  ($  25  late) 
FREE 


EVENTS: 

Golf  Tournament  (Sunday,  8/6) 

$  90  ($105  late) 

Student  Luncheon  (Sunday,  8/6) 

$  5  ($  10  late) 

Monday  Night  Social,  Fernbank  Museum  (Monday,  8/7) 

$  39  ($  44  late) 

Children  14  and  under 

$  34  ($  39  late) 

Dinner  at  Stately  Oaks  (Tuesday,  8/8) 

$  60  ($  65  late) 

(Limited  tickets  available) 

Awards  Banquet  (Wednesday,  8/9) 

$  40  ($  45  late) 

DAYTIME  TOURS: 

(Lunch  included  in  all  daytime  tours) 

Pop  Topics  (Sunday,  8/6) 

Peach  Buzz  (Monday,  8/7) 

Diaries  of  the  South  (Tuesday,  8/8) 


Payment  Options: 

□  Check  Enclosed  O 


Name  on  Card_ 


$  56  ($  61  late)  I  _  I  _ 

$  53  ($  58  late)  I  _  I  _ 

$  65  ($  70  late)  I  _  I  _ 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  ENCLOSED  $ _ 

US  FUNDS  on  US  BANK 


JOIN  TODAY  AND  SAVE!!! 

(Attach  a  completed  Membership  application) 
(See  page  236  of  this  issue 
for  a  membership  application) 


Signature 


Exp.  Date 


EXHIBITORS  DO  NOT  USE  THIS  FORM 
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Microbiologist/Plant  Pathologist/ 
Food  Technologist 

The  Eastern  Regional  Research  Center  (ERRC),  ARS, 
USDA,  has  a  permanent  full-time  position  in  the  area  of 
microbial  food  safety.  The  individual  will  conduct 
microbiological  studies  relating  to  the  safety  and  quality  of 
fresh  and  minimally  processed  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
support  of  industry  needs  and  regulatory  requirements. 
Chemical,  physical  and  biological  interventions  will  be 
developed  to  ensure  that  produce  is  free  of  human 
pathogens. 

ERRC  is  located  on  an  attractive  27-acre  campus  just 
outside  of  Philadelphia  in  Wyndmoor,  Montgomery 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Employees  enjoy  a  flexible  work 
schedule,  excellent  library  facilities,  and  computer  center. 
Candidates  must  be  a  U.S.  citizen,  have  a  degree  in 
Microbiology,  Plant  Pathology,  Food  Science,  or  a  related 
discipline.  In  addition,  the  ability  to  plan,  conduct  and 
report  research  and  publish  in  professional  journals  is 
essential.  Salary  commensurate  with  experience  —  $42,919 
to  $79,5 1 8  per  year. 

For  information  on  the  position  call  Dr.  William  Fett  at 
215-233-6418  or  E-mail  wfett@arserrc.gov.  Visit  the  ARS 
Vacancy  Web  site;  www.ars.u.sda.gov/afm/hrd/resjobs.  For 
application  package  call  Mary  Ann  Byrne  at  215-233-6571. 
Applications  must  be  marked  ARS-XOE  0145  and  must  be 
complete  and  postmarked  by  April  24,  2000. 

USDA/ARS  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Reader  Service  No.  135 


WORKSHOP 

Introduction  to  Microbial 
Risk  Analysis 

May  4  5,  2000 
Washington,  D.C. 

More  details  will  be  available  in 
the  April  issue  of  DFES,  or  visit  our 
Web  site  at  www.food protection, 
org  for  the  latest  information. 

Sponsored  by 

International  Association  for 

Food  Protection 
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Make  Your  Reservations 
Today  for  the 
87th  Annual  Meeting 

Hilton  Atlanta 
255  Courtland  Street,  NE 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30303 

Identify  yourself  as  an  International 
Association  for  Food  Protection  Annual 
Meeting  attendee  to  receive  a  special 
rate  of  $  1 1 9  per  night.  Make  your  reser¬ 
vations  as  soon  as  possible;  this  special 
rate  is  only  available  until  July  7,  2000. 

Phone:  404.659.2000 
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ComingEvents 


APRIL 

•  1,  On-Farm  Milk  Process¬ 
ing:  Alternative  Income  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  Milk  Producers, 
Frederick,  MD.  Subject  areas  will 
include  processing  of  cheeses  and 
other  specialty  milk  products  from 
cow,  sheep  and  goat  milk.  For 
further  information,  contact  Dr. 
Scott  A.  Rankin  at  301.405.4568. 

•  3-4,  Advanced  H  ACCP  Work¬ 
shop,  Manhattan,  KS.  Participants 
will  learn  how  to:  confirm  prereq¬ 
uisite  programs;  review  the  H  ACCP 
manual;  verify  implemented  H  ACCP 
systems;  and  validate  the  HACCP 
plan.  For  additional  information, 
contact  AIB,  1213  Bakers  Way,  PO 
Box  3399,  Manhattan,  KS  66505- 
3999  or  Phone:  785.537.4750;  Fax: 
785.537.1493. 

•  3-5,  Food  Irradiation  2000, 
Sheraton  National  Hotel,  Arlington, 
VA.  For  more  information,  contact 
Melanie  Searle,  Intertech  Confer¬ 
ences,  19  Northbrook  Dr.,  Portland, 
ME  04105;  Phone:  207.781.9800; 
Fax:  207.781.2150;  E-mail:  info® 
i  ntertechusa .  com . 

•  4-6,  Missouri  Milk,  Food  & 
Environmental  Health  Associa¬ 
tion  Annual  Meeting,  Ramada  Inn, 
Columbia,  MO.  For  additional  infor¬ 
mation,  contact  Stephen  St.  Clair  at 
573.221.1166. 

•6-9  lAFIS  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  The  Westin  LaPaloma,  Tuc¬ 
son,  AZ.  For  further  information, 
contact  Dorothy  Brady  at  703.761. 
2600. 

•7-12,  2000  Conference  for 
Food  Protection,  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel,  Milwaukee,  WI.  For  additional 
information,  contact  Trevor  Hayes, 
CFP  Executive  Secretary,  1085 
Denio  Ave.,  Gilroy,  CA  95020-9206; 
Phone/Fax:  408.848.2255;  E-mail: 
TWHgilroy@aol.com. 

•  10-13  Discovery  2000,  Emer¬ 
ging  Strategies  for  Drug  Discov¬ 
ery,  Hyatt  Regency  La  Jolla,  San 


Diego,  CA.  Presented  by  Institute  for 
International  Research,  Biotechnol¬ 
ogy  Division.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion,  Phone:  888.670.8200  (US); 
941.951.7885  (International);  Fax: 
94 1.365. 2507;  E-mail:  register® 
iirny.com. 

•  12,  Metropolitan  Assoc¬ 
iation  of  Dairy,  Food  and 
Environmental  Specialists  An¬ 
nual  Spring  Conference,  Vict¬ 
orian  Manor,  Edison,  NJ.  For  further 
information,  contact  Fred  Weber  at 
609.584.7677. 

•  12-14,  Michigan  Environ¬ 
mental  Health  Association  55th 
Annual  Conference,  Kewadin 
Conference  Center,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
MI.  For  further  information,  contact 
Leslie  Askwith  at  906.635.3624. 

•  13,  Kansas  Association  of 
Sanitarians  Spring  Meeting,  at 
Mount  Conference  Center,  Atchin- 
son,  KS.  For  additional  information, 
contact  Chris  McVey  at  316.342. 
4864. 

•16-19,  Foodborne  Patho¬ 
gens  2000:  Perspectives  and 
Interventions,  Crowne  Plaza,  Ar¬ 
lington/Crystal  City,  VA.  Sponsored 
by  the  Society  for  Industrial  Micro¬ 
biology.  For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  3929  Old  Lee  Highway,  Suite 
92A,  Fairfax,  VA  22030-242 1 ;  Phone: 
703.691.3357;  Fax:  703.691.7991; 
E-mail:  info®simhq.org. 

•  17-19,  A  Food  Industry  Ap¬ 
proach,  Manhattan,  KS.  Special  fea¬ 
tures  include  integrating  ISO  9000 
requirements  with  a  comprehensive 
quality  program;  evaluating  and  im¬ 
proving  your  quality  program;  grasp¬ 
ing  HACCP  and  how  it  fits  into  your 
quality  and  food  safety  system;  build¬ 
ing  a  HACCP  plan  from  the  ground 
up;  and  networking  with  others.  For 
additional  information,  contact  AIB, 
1213  Bakers  Way,  P.O.  Box  3999, 
Manhattan,  KS  66505-3999;  Phone: 
785.537.4750;  800.633.5137;  Fax: 
785.537.1493. 


•  18,  Upper  Midwest  Dairy 
Industry  Association  Spring 
Meeting,  Ramada  Inn,  Owatonna, 
MN.  For  additional  information,  con¬ 
tact  Paul  Nierman  at  612.785.0484. 

•  19,  Upper  Midwest  Dairy 
Industry  Association  Spring 
Meeting,  Holiday  Inn,  Alexandria, 
MN.  For  additional  information,  con¬ 
tact  Paul  Nierman  at  612.785.0484. 

•  24-27,  CIP/COP/SIP  Work¬ 
shop,  sponsored  by  lAFIS.  Michigan 
State  University,  East  Lansing,  MI. 
For  additional  information,  contact 
Dorothy  Brady  at  703.761. 2600  or 
E-mail:  dbrady®iafis.org. 

•  27,  Indiana  Environmental 
Health  Association,  Inc.,  Spring 
Educational  Conference  at  Valle 
Vista  in  Greenwood.  For  addit¬ 
ional  information,  contact  Helene 
Uhlmann  at  219.853.6358  or  Bob 
Schmidt  at  812.349.2542. 

•  28,  Fourth  Annual  Sympo¬ 
sium  on  Industrial  and  Fermen¬ 
tation  Microbiology,  Radisson 
Center,  La  Crosse,  WI.  For  additional 
information,  contact  Dr.  S.  N. 
Rajagopal,  Dept,  of  Microbiology, 
University  of  Wisconsin-La  Crosse, 
La  Crosse,  WI  54601;  Phone: 
608.785.6976;  Fax:  608.785.6959; 
E-mail:  rajagopa.s®uwax.edu. 

•30-May  3,  American  Dairy 
Products  Institute  (ADPI)  and 
American  Butter  Institute  (ABI) 
2000  Joint  Annual  Meeting, 
Chicago  Hilton  &  Towers  Hotel, 
Chicago,  IL.  For  more  information, 
contact  Dr.  Warren  Clark,  Jr., 
ADPI  at  312.782.4888;  312.782. 
5455;  Fax:  312.782.5299. 

MAY 

•2,  Northern  California  In¬ 
stitute  of  Food  Technologists 
Suppliers’  Expo  2000,  Oakland 
Convention  Center,  Oakland,  CA. 
For  more  information,  call  650. 
802.0888. 
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ComingEvents,  continued 


•4-5,  Introduction  to  Micro¬ 
bial  Risk  Analysis  Workshop, 
Marriott  Inn  and  Conference  Cen¬ 
ter,  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
University  College,  College  Park, 
MD.  Sponsored  by  the  International 
Association  for  Food  Protection. 
For  additional  information  visit  our 
Web  site  at  www.foodprotection.org 
or  Phone:  800.369.6337;  515.276. 
3344;  Fax:  515.276.8655. 

•  7-1 1, 8th  World  Salt  Sympo¬ 
sium  Salt  2000,  in  The  Hague. 
Participants  will  be  informed  of  the 
developments  that  are  important  for 
their  respective  activities  in  relation 
to  salt.  For  further  information,  con¬ 
tact  Dr.  Justus  M.  de  Jong,  Phone: 
31.74.2443908;  Fax:  31 .74.2443272; 
E-mail:  Salt.2000@inter.NL.net. 

•  7-12, 3-A  Sanitary  Standards 
Annual  Committee  Meetings, 
Four  Point  Sheraton  Hotel,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  WI.  For  additional  information, 
contact  Philomena  Short  at  703 .76 1 . 
2600. 

•16-17,  Pennsylvania  Assn, 
of  Milk,  Food  &  Environmental 
Sanitarians  Meeting  at  the  Nittany 
Lion  Inn,  State  College,  PA.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information,  contact  Eugene 
Frey  at  717.397.0719. 


•31,  Massachusetts  Milk, 
Food  &  Environmental  Inspec¬ 
tors  Association,  Parwick  Center, 
Cickopee,  MA.  For  additional  infor¬ 
mation,  contact  Fred  Kowal  at 
413.592.5914. 

JUNE 

•  5-7,  Texas  Assn,  of  Milk, 
Food  &  Environmental  Sanitar¬ 
ians,  Holiday  Inn  South,  Austin,  TX. 
For  further  information,  contact 
Ron  Richter  at  409.845.4409. 

•7-8,  Associated  Illinois 
Milk,  Food  &  Environmental 
Sanitarians  Field  Representative 
Meeting.  For  further  information, 
contact  Tom  Gruetzmacher  at  815. 
395.8797. 


•  3rd  Annual  Florida  Food- 
borne  Pathogen  Analysis  Con¬ 
ference,  Tradewinds  Resort,  St. 
Pete,  Beach,  FL.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion,  contact  Dr.  Joanne  Brown, 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Food  &  Residue 
Laboratories,  Florida  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Consumer  Services, 


3125  Conner  Blvd.,  Bldg.  4,  Tallahas¬ 
see,  FL  32399-1650;  Phone:  850. 
488.0670;  Fax:  850.488.4226. 

AUGUST 

•  5,  International  Association 
for  Food  Protection  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  Workshops,  Atlanta,  GA.  Work¬ 
shop  I  “Microbiological  Sampling 
Plans  and  Sample  Collection  for  Food 
Processors.”  Worskhop  II  “Food 
Safety  Impact  of  Facility,  Equipment 
Construction  and  Maintenance.”  For 
additional  information,  Phone:  800. 
369.6337;  515.276.3344;  Fax:  515. 
276. 8655;  E-mail:  info@foodprotect- 
ion.org.  or  Visit  our  Website  at  www. 
foodprotection.org  for  the  most 
current  annual  meeting  information. 

•6-9,  International  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Food  Protection  Annual 
Meeting,  Atlanta,  GA.  Registration 
information  available  in  this  issue 
of  DFES  on  pages  229  or  contact 
Julie  Cattanach  at  800.369.6337; 
515.276.3344;  Fax:  515.276.8655; 
E-mail:  jcattanach@foodprotection. 
org.  Visit  our  Web  site  at  www. 
foodprotection.org  for  the  most 
current  annual  meeting  information. 
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Formarty  iAMFES 


6200  Aurora  Avenue.  Suite  200W 
Des  Moines,  lA  50322-2863.  USA 
Phone:  800.369.6337  •  515.276.3344 
Fax:  515.276.8655 
E-mail:  infoGfoodprotection.org 
Web  site:  www  foodprotection.org 


Reader  Service  Card  DFES  March  ‘00 

Expires:  June  30,  2000  (International  expiration:  September  30, 2000) 


Name _ 

Company^ 

Address _ 

City _ 


Country _ 

Phone  Number 


_  State/Prov. 

Zip/Postal  Code 


too  115  130  145  161  175  190 

lOI  1)6  13)  146  162  176  191 

132  147  163  177  192 

133  148  164  178  193 

134  149  165  179  194 

135  150  166  180  195 

136  151  167  181  196 

137  152  168  182  197 

138  153  169  183  198 

139  154  170  184  199 

140  155  171  185  200 

141  156  172  186  201 

142  157  172  187  202 

143  158  173  188  203 


102  117 

103  118 

104  119 

105  120 

106  121 

107  122 

108  123 

109  124 

110  125 

111  126 

112  127 

113  128 

114  129  144  160  174  189  204 


205  220 

206  221 

207  222 

208  223 

209  224 

210  225 

211  226 

212  227 

213  228 

214  229 

215  230 

216  231 

217  232 

218  233 

219  234 


235  250  265  280  295  310  325  340 

236  251  266  281  296  311  326  341 


267  282  297  312  327  342 


239  254  269  284 


298  313 

299  314 


240  255  270  285  300  315  330  345 


241  256  271 

242  257  272 


286  301 

287  302 


316  331  346 

317  332  347 


243  258  273  288  303  318  333  348 

244  259  274  289  304  319  334  349 

245  260  275  290  305  320  335  350 

246  261  276  29!  306  321  336 

247  262  277  292  307  322  337 


248  263  278  293  308  323 


249  264  279  294  309  324  339 
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6200  Aurora  Avenue,  Suite  200W 
Des  Moines,  lA  50322-2863,  USA 
Phone:  800.369.6337  •  515.276.3344 
Fax:  515.276.8655 
E-mail:  info@foodprotection.org 
Web  site:  www.foodprotection.org 


The  use  of  the  Audiovisual  Library  is  a  benefit  for  the  Association  Members.  Please  limit  your  requests  to  five  videos. 
Material  from  the  Audiovisual  Library  can  be  checked  out  for  2  weeks  only  so  that  all  Members  can  benefit  from  its  use. 
(SHIP  TO:  Please  print  or  type.) 

First  Name  .  M.l. _ Last  Name 

Company _ _ _  ..  _  _  Job  Title _ 

Mailing  Address - -  -  -  _ 

(Please  specify;  0  Home  O  Work)  Member  ID  No. 

City  State  or  Province 

Postal  Code/Zip  +  4  Country 

Telephone  #  _ _  _ Fax  # 


E-mail _  _  _  _  Date  Needed _ 


For  Association 
Members  Only 


PLEASE  CHECK  THE  APPROPRIATE  BOX 

AUDIOVISUAL  LIBRARY 


DAIRY 

O  D1170  3-A  Symbol  Council 

□  D1180  10  Points  to  Dairy  Quality 

l1  DIOIO  The  Bulk  Milk  Hauler:  Protocol 
&  Procedures 

G  D1020  Causes  of  Milkfat  Test  Variations 
&  Depressions 

G  D1030  Cold  Hard  Facts 
G  D1040  Ether  Extraction  Method  for 
Determination  of  Raw  Milk 
G  D1050  The  Farm  Bulk  Milk  Hauler 
G  D1060  Frozen  Dairy  Products 
G  DI070  The  Gerber  Butterfat  Test 
G  D1080  High-Temperature,  Short-Time 
Pasteurizer 

G  DllOO  Mastitis  Prevention  and  Control 
G  D1 1 10  Milk  Plant  Sanitation:  Chemical  Solution 
G  D1120  Milk  Processing  Plant  Inspection 
Procedures 

G  D1 130  Pasteurizer  -  Design  and  Regulation 
G  D1140  Pasteurizer  -  Operation 
G  D1150  Processing  Fluid  Milk 

ENVIRONMENTAL 

G  E3010  The  ABCs  of  Clean  —  A  Handwashing 
&  Cleanliness  Program  for  Early 
Childhood  Programs 
G  E3020  Acceptable  Risks? 

G  E3030  Air  Pollution:  Indoor 
G  E3040  Asbestos  Awareness 
G  E3055  Effective  Handwashing-Preventing 
Cross-Contamination  in  the  Food 
Service  Industry 

G  E3060  EPA  Test  Methods  for  Freshwater 
Effluent  Toxicity  Tests  (Using 
Ceriodaphnia) 

G  E3070  EPA  Test  Methods  for  Freshwater 

Effluent  Toxicity  Tests  (Using  Fathead 
Minnow  Larva) 

G  E3080  Fit  to  Drink 
G  E3110  Garbage:  The  Movie 
G  E3120  Global  Warming:  Hot  Times  Ahead 
G  E3 1 30  Kentucky  Public  Swimming  Pool 
&  Bathing  Facilities 

G  E3135  Plastic  Recycling  Today:  A  Growing 
Resource 

G  E3140  Putting  Aside  Pesticides 
G  E3150  Radon 
G  E3160  RCRA  -  Hazardous  Waste 
G  E3170  The  New  Superfund:  What  It  is 

&  How  It  Works— (1)  Changes  in  the 
Remedial  Process:  Clean-up  Standards 
&  State  Involvement  Requirements 


G  E3180  The  New  Superfund:  What  It  is 
&  How  It  Works-(2)  Changes  in 
the  Removal  Process:  Removal 
&  Additional  Program  Requirements 
G  E3190  The  New  Superfund:  What  It  is 

&  How  It  Works  -  (3)  Enforcement  and 
Federal  Facilities 

G  E32IO  The  New  Superfund:  What  It  is 
&  How  It  Works  —  (4)  Emergency 
Preparedness  &  Community 
Right-to-Know 

G  E3220  The  New  Superfund:  What  It  is 

&  How  It  Works  —  (5)  Underground 
Storage  Tank  Trust  Fund  &  Response 
Program 

G  E3230  The  New  Superfund:  What  It  is 
&  How  It  Works  -  (6)  Research 
&  Development/CIosing  Remarks 
G  E3240  Sink  a  Germ 
G  E3245  Wash  Your  Hands 
G  E3250  Waste  Not:  Reducing  Hazaitlous  Waste 

FOOD 

G  F2260  100  Degrees  of  Doom.  .  .The  Time 

&  Temperature  Caper 

G  F2440  Cleaning  &  Sanitizing  in  Vegetable 
Processing  Plants:  Do  It  Well, 

Do  It  Safely! 

G  F2010  Close  Encounters  of  the  Bird  Kind 
G  F2037  Cooking  and  Cooling  Meat  and  Poultry 
Products 

G  F2030  "Egg  Games'  Foodservice  Egg 
Handling  and  Safety 
G  F2020  Egg  Handling  &  Safety 
G  F2036  Emerging  Pathogens  and  Grinding 
and  Cooking  Comminuted  Beef 
G  F203S  Fabrication  and  Curing  of  Meat 
and  Poultry  Prtxlucts 
G  F2040  Food  Irradiation 
G  F2045  Food  Microbiological  Control 
G  F2050  Food  Safe  -  Food  Smart  -  HACCP 

&  Its  Application  to  the  Food  Industry 
(Part  1&2) 

G  F2060  Food  Safe  -  Scries  I  (4  Videos) 

G  F2070  Food  Safe  -  Series  II  (4  Videos) 

G  F2080  Food  Safe  -  Series  III  (4  Videos) 

G  F2 1 33  Food  Safety  First 
G  F2090  Food  Safety:  An  Educational  Video 
for  Institutional  Food-Service  Workers 
G  F2120  Food  Safety:  For  Goodness  Sake, 

Keep  Food  Safe 

G  F2110  Food  Safety  is  No  Mystery 
G  F2130  Food  Safety:  You  Make  the  Difference 
G  F2135  Get  with  a  Safe  Food  Attitude 
G  F2140  GMP  Basics:  Employee  Hygiene 
Practices 

G  F2143  GMP  Basics:  Guidelines 

for  Maintenance  Personnel 


G  F2148  GMP  -  GSP  Employee 
G  F2150  GMP:  Personal  Hygiene  and  Practices 
in  Food  Manufecturing 

G  F2 1 47  GMP  Basics.  Process  Control  Practices 
G  F2160  GMP:  Sources  &  Control  of  Contamin¬ 
ation  during  Processing 
G  F2165  HACCP  and  Its  Application 
to  the  Food  Industry 

G  F2180  HACCP:  Safe  Food  Handling 
Techniques 

G  F2170  The  Heart  of  HACCP 
G  F2175  Inspecting  For  Food  Safety  - 
Kentucky’s  Food  Code 
G  F2190  Is  What  You  Order  What  You  Get? 
Seafood  Integrity 

G  F2210  Northern  Delight  -  From  Canada 
to  the  World 

G  F2240  On  the  Front  Line 
G  F2250  On  the  Une 
G  F2270  Pest  Control  in  Seafood  Processing 
Plants 

G  F2280  Principles  of  Warehouse  Sanitation 
G  F2290  Product  Safety  &  Shelf  Ufe 
G  F2220  Proper  Handling  of  Peracidic  Acid 
G  F2230E  Purely  Coincidental  -  English 
G  F2310  Safe  fkxxl:  You  Can  Make  a  Difference 
G  F2320  Safe  Handwashing 
G  F2330  Sanitation  for  Seafood  Processing 
Personnel 

G  F2340  Sanitizing  for  Safety 
G  F2350  SERVSAFE*  Serving  Safe  Food 
(4  Videos) 

G  F2360  SERVSAFE*  Serving  Safe  Food  Second 
Edition  (6  Videos) 

G  F2430  Smart  Sanitation:  Principles  &  Practices 
for  Effectively  Cleaning  Your  Food 
Plant 

G  F2370  Supermarket  Sanitation  Program  - 
"Cleaning  &  Sanitizing' 

G  F2380  Supermarket  Sanitation  Program  - 
“Food  Safety" 

G  F2390  Take  Aim  at  Sanitation 
G  F2410  Wide  World  of  Food-Service  Brushes 
G  F2420  Your  Health  in  Our  Hands  - 
Our  Health  in  Yours 


G  M40I0  Diet,  Nutrition  &  Cancer 
G  M4020  Eating  Defensively:  Food  Safety  Advice 
for  Persons  with  AIDS 
G  M4030  Ice:  The  Forgotten  Food 
G  M4040  Legal  Aspects  of  the  Tampering  Case 
G  M4050  Personal  Hygiene  &  Sanitation 
for  Food  Processing  Employees 
G  M4060  Psychiatric  Aspects  of  Product 
Tampering 

G  M4070  Tampering:  The  Issue  Examined 
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^  Formerly  lAMFES  Web  Site:  www 

SHIP  TO:  (Please  print  or  type.  All  areas  must  be  completed  in  order  to  process.) 

First  Name  M.l.  —  Last  Name - 

Company  _  Job  Title 

Mailing  Address  . 

(Please  specify:  3  Home  3  Work) 

City  -  --  State  or  Province 

Postal  Code/Zip  +  4  _  Country  _ 

Telephone  # .  .  Fax  #  _ 

E-mail 


6200  Aurora  Avenue,  Suite  200W 
Des  Moines,  lA  50322-2863,  USA 
Phone:  800.369.6337  •  515.276.3344 
Fax:  515.276.8655 
E-mail:  info@foodprotection.org 
Web  site:  wvvw.foodprotection.org 


State  or  Province 

Country  _ 

Fax  #  _ 


BOOKLETS 

Quantity 


Description 

Procedures  to  Investigate  Watertxjrne  Illness— 2nd  Edition 
Procedures  to  Investigate  Foodborne  Illness— 5th  Edition 


SNIPPING  AND  HANDLING  -  $2.00  (US)  $4.00  (Outside  US) 
Each  additional  txxiklet  $1 .00 


OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 


Member  or 
Gov't.  Price 


Non-Member 

Price 


Multiple  copies  available 
at  reduced  prices. 

Phone  our  office  for  pricing  information 
on  quantities  of  25  or  more. 


Shipping/Handling 
Booklets  Total 


Quantity 

Description 

Member  or 
Gov't.  Price 

Non-Member 

Price 

TOTAL 

Fkjcket  Guide  to  Dairy  Sanitation  (minimum  order  of  10) 

$  .50 

$  .75 

Before  Disaster  Strikes.. .A  Guide  to  Food  Safety  in  the  Home  (minimum  order  of  10) 

.50 

[  .75 

'Developing  HACCP  Plans  -  A  Five-Part  Series  (as  published  in  DFESl 

15.00 

15.00 

’Surveillance  of  Foodborne  Disease  -  A  Four-Part  Series  (as  published  in  JFf) 

18.75 

>  18.75 

’Annual  Meeting  Abstract  Book  Supplement  (year  requested  ) 

25.00 

!  25.00 

SHIPPING  AND  HANDLING -Guide  Booklets -per  10  $2.50  (US)  $3.50  (Outside  US) 
’Includes  shipping  and  handling 


Shipping/Handling 
Other  Publications  Total 


3-A  SANITARY  STANDARDS 

Quantity  Description 

Complete  Set  3-A  Dairy  &  Egg  Standards 

Five-year  Update  Service  on  3-A  Dairy  &  Egg  Standards  (new  and  revised  standards  only) 

SHIPPING  AND  HANDLING  -  Each  set  $6.25  (US)  $1 0.25  (Outside  US) 

Payment  Must  be  Enclosed  for  Order  to  be  Processed 
*  US  Funds  on  US  Bank  A 


□  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  ENCLOSED  □  ^ 


□  m 


Member  or 
Gov't.  Price 


Non-Member 

Price 


Shipping/Handling 
3-A  Sanitary  Standards  Total 

TOTAL  ORDER  AMOUNT 


3  EASY  WAYS  TO  ORDER: 

Phone:  515.276.3344;  800.369.6337 
Fax:  515.276.8655 

or  Mail  your  order  to  the  Association  address  listed  above. 


Prices  effective  through  August  31 ,  2000 
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Invite  A  Colleague 
to  Join 


The  International  Association  for  Food  Protection,  founded  in  191 1,  is  a  non-profit 
educational  association  of  food  safety  professionals  with  a  mission  "to  provide  food  safety 
professionals  worldwide  with  a  forum  to  exchange  information  on  protecting  the  food  supply.' 

^  Who  Should  Join? 

The  Association  is  comprised  of  a  diverse  membership  of  3,000  people  from  50  nations. 
The  International  Association  for  Food  Protection  Members  belong  to  all  facets  of  the 
food  protection  arena  including:  Industry,  Government  and  Academia. 

^  Why  Should  They  Become  Association  Members? 

Dairy,  Food  and  Environmental  Sanitation  —  A  reviewed  monthly  publication  that 
provides  practical  and  applied  research  articles  and  association  news,  updates, 
and  other  related  information  for  food  safety  professionals.  All  Members  receive 
this  publication  as  part  of  their  Membership. 

journal  of  Food  Protection  —  An  international,  refereed  scientific  journal  of  research 
and  review  papers  on  topics  in  food  science  and  food  aspects  of  animal  and  plant 
sciences.  This  journal  is  available  to  all  individuals  who  request  it  with  their  Mem¬ 
bership. 

The  Audiovisual  Library  —  Provides  quality  training  videos  dealing  with  various  food 
safety  issues.  Members  are  allowed  free  use  of  these  videos. 

The  Annual  Meeting  —  Is  a  unique  educational  event;  three  days  of  technical  sessions, 
symposia  and  exhibits  provide  attendees  with  over  250  presentations  on  current  topics 
in  food  protection.  The  International  Association  for  Food  Protection  Members  receive 
a  substantially  reduced  registration  fee. 

^  Help  Others  Find  Out  About  the  Association... 

To  learn  more  about  the  Association  and  the  many  other  benefits  and  opportunities 
available  to  a  Member,  visit  our  Web  site:  www.foodprotection.org  or  please  call 
515.276.3344  or  800.369.6337;  Fax:  515.276.8655;  E-mail:  info@foodprotection.org. 
We  will  be  happy  to  send  new  Member  information  if  you  provide  us  the  necessary 
mailing  information. 
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MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 


nternat 

Food 


onal  Association  for 

Protection 


Formerly  lAMFES 


MEMBERSHIP  DATA: 


6200  Aurora  Avenue,  Suite  200W 
Des  Moines,  lA  50322-2863,  USA 
Phone:  800.369.6337  •  515.276.3344 
Fax:  515.276.8655 
E-mail:  info@foodprotection.org 
Web  site:  www.foodprotection.org 


Prefix  (□  Prof. 

□  Dr.  □  Mr.  □  Ms.) 

First  Name 

M.l. 

Last  Name 

Company _ 

Mailing  Address _ 

(Please  specify:  □  Home  □  Work) 

City _ 

Postal  Code/Zip  -t-  4 _ 

Telephone  # _ 

E-mail _ 


Job  Title 


State  or  Province 

Country _ 

Fax  # _ 


MEMBERSHIP  CATEGORIES: 

US 

Canada/ 

Mexico 

International 

□ 

Membership  with  JFP  &  DFES  BEST 

^  VALUE 

(12  issues  of  the  Journal  of  Food  Protection 
and  Dairy,  Food  and  Environmental  Sanitation) 

Membership  with  DFES 

$140.00 

$165.00 

$210.00 

□ 

$85.00 

$95.00 

$110.00 

□ 

(12  issues  of  Dairy  Food  and  Environmental  Sanitation) 

Sustaining  Membership 

$525.00 

$525.00 

$525.00 

□ 

(Includes  advertising  and  exhibit  discounts  and  more! 

Contact  the  Association  office  for  additional  benefits) 

^Student  Membership 

JFP  and  DFES 

$70.00 

$95.00 

$140.00 

□ 

Journal  of  Food  Protection 

$42.50 

$57.50 

$87.50 

□ 

Dairy  Food  and  Environmental  Sanitation 

$42.50 

$52.50 

$67.50 

*Student  verification  must  accompany  this  form 

All  Prices  Include  Shipping  &  Handling 

TOTAL  MEMBERSHIP  PAYMENT: 


Payment  Options: 
□  Check  Enclosed 


□ 


□ 


$ - 

US  FUNDS  on  US  BANK 

(Prices  effective  through  August  31, 2000) 


Card  # 


Exp.  Date 


Signature 


DO  NOT  USE  THIS  FORM  FOR  RENEWALS 
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ADVANCE  NOTICE  OF  AVAILABILITY  OF 
RESEARCH  FUNDS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 

Research  Studies  on  Microbiological  Hazards  Associated  with  the  Food 
Animal  Production  Environment;  Availability  of  Cooperative 
Agreements;  Advance  Notice  of  Request  for  Applications 

AGENCY:  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  HHS. 

ACTION;  Advance  Notice. 

SUMMARY;  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA),  Center  for  Veterinary 
Medicine  (CVM)  is  planning  to  publish  a  request  for  applications  (RFA)  in  the 
Federal  Register  announcing  the  availability  of  research  funds  for  fiscail  year 
(FY)  2000.  These  funds  will  support  cooperative  agreements  to  study  the 
microbiological  hazards  associated  with  the  food  animal  production 
environment.  Approximately  $600,000  will  be  available  in  FY  2000.  FDA 
anticipates  making  three  to  six  Cooperative  Agreement  awards  at  $100,000  to 
$200,000  per  award  per  year  (direct  and  indirect  costs).  Support  for  these 
agreements  may  be  for  up  to  three  years.  The  number  of  agreements  funded 
will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  applications  received  and  the  availability  of 
Federal  funds  to  support  the  projects. 

DATES;  We  anticipate  that  the  RFA  will  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  in 
March  2000.  FDA  will  not  accept  any  materials  prior  to  the  actual  published 
due  date  for  submission.  This  is  only  an  advance  notice  and  no  activity 
should  be  taken  by  any  organization  prior  to  the  submission  and  award  of  an 
application. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  CONTACT; 

David  B.  Batson,  Ph.D.,  Office  of  Research,  Center  for  Veterinary  Medicine  (HFV-502),  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  8401  Muirkirk  Road,  Laurel,  MD  20708,  Tel.  (301)  827-8021,  FAX 

(301)  827-8250. 

If  you  wish  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  RFA  after  publication  in  the  Federal  Register  please 
contact:  Cynthia  M.  Polit,  Grants  Management  Specialist,  (HFA-520),  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  Rm.  2129,  5630  Fishers  Lane,,  Rockville,  MD  20857,  Tel.  301-827-7180. 

ADVERTISEMENT 
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Food  safety  training  without  ServSafe* 

would  be  like. . . 


Always  a  step  ahead. 

Accepted  and  recognized  in  more  federal,  state  and  local  jurisdictions  than  any  other  food  safety  program. 


To  order  your  ServSafe  food  safety  training  materials  call: 
800.765.2122  ext.  701  In  Chicagoland  312.715.1010  ext.  701 
Fax  312.715.0331  •  www.edfound.org 
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